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“Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly i Malsquaie, P in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magestars.—@ —Subscr tions for the Stamped Edition 
for 


the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received z M. Baupry, 3, Quai 
to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t 


the postage to 


e postage in addition. 


uais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. For Fran 


Countries not requiring 
bn HOLMES, soox! by — CHANCERY LANE. } 





RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
G liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
annie, their previous education may have qualified them. The 
Exercioes, armoant of Tete. urjaf applicant's statue and educe- 
cula - 
pe arees oe — M eS at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
oilers. 15, Tottenham.-court New-roa 


ANTED, a seapoctable YOUTH who has a 

mledge e of Drawing, as an OUT-DOOR PUPIL toa 

wooD Ne 2RAVER.—Apply to Mr. ro A6, Arlington- 
street, Carden Town.—A p will bi 


SURGEON of hi igh respectability, having an 
extensive } Medical be  sursical epecticn 3 ne the Cosnte 
nnexe: e medical superintendence of a 

| any be “anda district of the Union, aa VACANCY FOR 
Terms, for three years, 200/ me dO to Gale, 
e & Co. Wholesale Chemists, Bouverie-strect, 


\{EDICAL—Session 1843-44._LECTURES 
on the NERVOUS and CIRCULATING SYSTEMS: 

embracing every Variety of Disease arising from Deranged 

feoaicn and Organic Lesion of the Stomach, Liver, 














De. THOMPSON’ S$ Course of Lectures on the above subjects 
commenced on the 15th instant, and will be continued on 
alternate days to the end of the Session. 

The Students will have the eels of visiting some patients 
at their own home, and of attending Two Institutions, a Hos- 

.and a General Dispensary for Cutaneous Affections and 
the Diseases of Women and Children, where the previous his- 
tory, ress, and treatment of each case is most minutely 


For further ) ee apply to Dr. Thompson, 9, Suffolk- 
place, Pall Mall Ea: 





Jn the press, and shortly a 4 blished, Dr. Th 's 


Contributions to Medicine and Surgery; being a 

Series of Original Papers and Essays, with a large number of 

interesting Cases, the result of several years’ experience in 
Sierent climates. 


RT-UNION of LONDON 


4, T wpfelees-cqnare. 
His Royal Highness the LA of CAMBRIDGE, 
pa de we et maine the in S pes ‘ON, P.R.S. 





e for each gu inea } BOO! 
a yvalnahle work of 


rer ie mf ‘hance Jyot souitiog 

eotee r. E. Goodal fa 

sci orenan by me son Stanfie "RAL “CA ASTER 
DISCHIA ;"’ and a series of Twenty-two. Designs in Sotien. 
tan by Mr. Henry Moses, from original drawings made 
expressly, fr the Society, y Mr. H. C. Selous, illustrative of the 
 Crasrons. ** Several “of the outlines ave already en- 

graved, and th t 





invite an ription to 
enable them to make the necessary arrangements for their 
pj Giotrtbation. —A finished Proof of the ern east to 
Subscribers AT ve a RAPFA ELLE AND THE 
ee of . Stocks, after Sir A. 
Calicott. este at the On 


A CBORGE GODWIN, r Rs S$. F S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S 
November, 1843. 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the Committce of Council “i Siunetion. 
Apottonicon Rooms, 10), St. MARTIN'S 
INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Cc ADESMEN and OTHERS ENGAGED 
in BUSINESS, will commence on_ Tuesday Evening next, 
vember the 2ist, at a — Nine o'clock, and will meet on 

y and Friday Evenin 

Terms.—Fifteen Shillings or the Course of Fifty -lqusens, of 

One Hour and a Quarter each, or 3s. per Month (Eight Lessons). 


Each Pupil must be provided either with the MANUAL, price 
5s, or the —- price 1s. 6d., published by Mr. Parker, 
45, West Strand. 
an eter 204 full particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 


ESTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS.— 

YAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTITUTE SICK 

= Disk ASED,Gray’s-inn-road (late Greville-street) ; founded 
Patron—The QUEEN, 

“This Trospia, which is entirely devoted to destitution in its 
most appalling and pitiable form, viz., accompanied by sick- 
ness and disease, is now Fey ona scale of sufficient mag- 
nitude, that with proper 7 ay be rendered capable of 
admitting into its wards he ® “C on sick” of this great me- 
tropols. It cogenee but the funds | in order to have 500 beds im- 
mediately available for the reception ofthese, thes eet wretched 

our feliow-creatures. Moreover, it peatasonsty affords medical 
advice and medicine to more, on the average, than 1,800 out- 
— its a-week. 

tis wholly supported by voluntary subscription, has no 
fended property of its owe, oor any other income than that 
h is contributed by the philanthropic portion of the com- 


} Hon. Sees. 








esity. © these it is most earnestly recormmended by the 
Committee at this period of extreme destitution and cones nen 
kness and peril of life. Its doors are: oo 
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ndon ; 


lescription of 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 


AnD Commission Mercaants, BOSTON, UNITED 
.—Particular attention given to'Sales of New and Old 
Paintings, Engravings, and Fancy Goods ; also any other 
erchandize. Refer to Jobe Miller, Boo 


seller, 
Goddard & Hill, Birmingham 





25th 


Publisher 's by Thursday, the 


am WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 79.— 


VERTISEMENTS for _—~ Number should ‘be sent to the 
Pal Prius 7 Saturday, the 


Samuel Clans is all Mall Ea 
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tion, to 


A GUIDE to the cHolee ri NEW BOOKS, sent Fay 
Poa; ey c2 angiestion to Messrs. SAUNDERS 
ic 


On which all the New 


E LIBRARY” CIRCULAR 
VEMBER: 
Liv 
nduit-street. ' 
ALSO THE 
TERMS OF 


rary, 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
Books are sent for petusal, on publica- 
all parts of the Town and Country. 





equall 
which | 


ILLUSTRATED. and STA 

and yiel ing ~~ percent. im 
and addre: 
Great Prescot-street. will receive full J 3, 


OF YRIGHTS—-To be SOLD, the COPY- 


IGHTS and REMAINING sToce of some MODERN, 
ARD BOOKS, now in full sale, 
Gentlemen sending veal name 
by pre-paid letter, to A. M "8, 55 
This will 
suit the trade, or a private individual with 300/. or 400/. 
he desires safely and profitably to invest. 








de Fran 


Vales, 
by Crok 


= 3 


cluding 


By HENRY SOUTHGAT cir 
VALUABLE. COLLECTION of BOOKS; 


torico della Toscana, 3 vols, 

—Britton's ‘Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols. 

Architectural Antiquities, Ist 

Illustrations of the Publi 

2 vols. large Da per—Lewis's 5 Topographical Dictionary of Eng- 
d vales, 


from 1780 to 1824— 
rel’s History of British Bi: 


Ray, th we arts is and Selencess Deis ye Elemen 
iscel laneous UL 


Sales by Auction. 
mead ATE’S ROOMS. 
ee Ss it they Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


among which are, Les Anciennes Tapisseries Historiées 
ce—La Armeria Real de Madrid, 2 vols.—Viaggio Pit- 
— Kip’s Britannia Illustrata, 2 vols. 
lange pa paper—Britton’s 
edition, 4 vols. ritton and Pugin's 
ic Buildings of London, India proofs, 
7 vols.—Grose’s Anti 
with Supplement, 8 vols. —Dods' 
Sowerby’: 


uities of England and 
sley's Annual Register, 
s British Mineralogy, 5 vols.—Yar- 
8, 3 vols.—Boswell’ : ife of Johnson, 
er, 5 vols.—Bp. Horsiey’s V s Works, 1! vols. 


On THURSDAY, November 23 2%, and two following days, 


Rn LLANEQUS COLLECTION of 


n exténsive variety in History, Biogra- 
ntary Works, and 
LATING LIBRARY, in- 
is and Ro 


Litesatare. 
t SMe aa Novels an: mances of the 


cop! 


most a proved. Writers of Fiction ; an Assortment of Modern 
Engravings, &c. &e. 
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Mess & S. 
ther ‘will Sei’. by AUCTION, at their Great 


REMAIN 
NORTH AMERICA, collected by Mr. ALBERT 
great alluvial plains of the Mississippi, Missouri, and other parts 
the new Continent; and consisting of Skulls, 


ERESTING ORGANIC REMAINS FROM NORTH 

STEVENS respectfully beg to announce 
oom, 38, King- 
Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 23rd November, at 


*VALUABLE COLLECTION of FOSSIL 


S of the MASTODONTOID ANIMALS of 
KOCK in the 


awe, | Teeth, 
ones of every part of the trun ona extremi 
ready ten days prior to the Sale, and may 


the A 38, King-street, Covent-ga 











a 
tan 


Jost published, in dem — with Maps by by. Arrowsmith, price 4s. 
THE SAND 


Events since their Discovery b; 


ICH ISLANDS: Progress of 
Captain Cook. Their 
ion by Lord George Paulet. Their value and impor- 
By:ALEX. SIMPSON, 
Late othe there as Her t Majesty 6 Consul. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





N 


and GHOMETRICALLY DEMO 
By the DU 


od EDITION, ——— — Pang oa 
ow ready, with 80 Diagrams, 1 


HE ELEMENTARY PROPERTIES of the 


LIPSE deduced from the Faoree4rie ES of the CIRCLE, 
KE of SOMERSET. 
Jota oo Albemarle-street. 





‘ice Is. 6d, 


‘K 
Y KNITTING BOOK. By Miss Lampert, 


Authoress of the ‘ Bes ‘of Needlework.” 


Also, 3rd "or with 115 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hand-Book 


Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlework, with a brief 
Historical Account of each Art. 


of Needlework, being a complete 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 





educed from 3/. 3s. to 11. 16s. half-bound morocco, 


UTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Orna- 


nts, illustrated in_a Series of 20 highly-finished Line 
RY SHAW, 


Engraving, a7 HEN Imperial folio. 
* Luton Chapel was an Re 2 specimen of the most florid 
period of Gothic architec Mr. Shaw's elaborate history is 


now rendered doubly valuable by the destruction of the magni- 
ficent prising. 


*— Morning 
. Bobn, 4 ade 4 York-street, Covent-garden. 





ap miserable objects, and so 

its resources in consequence tring’ th the whele summer, qaeeit 
has been compelled to borrow to a arge amount from the fund 
med towards the new building to defray the current 


expel 
santribations will be kindly received by Messrs. Gontts & Co.; 
lessrs, Dr 


ummonds & Co.; Messrs. Herries & Co.; Messrs. 

path. Es Fayne & Saute 5 Messrs. Giya sc Co. ; Messrs. Jones, 

‘ 7a & C + Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Me essrs. Denison 

oF} Messrs Williams, Deacon & Co. ; ry te Prescott x 
Co, ; Messrs. Ransom Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Ci 

Ly & Co. Bernere-sirost 5 and at the Secretary’ 3 


by PACKMAN, Sec. 
Casto at Soverel, male or female, win begratefully po 


T 


= ‘y 





Tn la 
RIENDSHIP'S 


in a new form and a new 


gravings and other Embellishments. The volume, thus cha 
n aoverstios 
tributors, is justly styled “ine best and cheapest Annual of the 


“THE pro ANNUAL OF bowed qusane.” 


e 8v0. price 12s. elegantly bo’ 

OF BERING for 1844. 
his long-established Annual now makes its appearance 
ress, the size being greatly enlarged, 


and the list of Steel Engravings increased both in beauty and 
number, with the fartber addition of appropriate W: Eo. ~~ 
e 


t the price and the genius and distinction of the 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 





vol. 12mo. “cloth, pri 
cLoGa:" LUCRETIAN AE : “elect P 


‘om the Feet LUCRETIUS, with English Notes, by 
ROBERT GIBSON, B.A. 
London : K. Fellowes. Bristol: Philp & Evans. 





Now ready, Part I. with 25 Plates and Text, price 7s. 
ERTUM PLANTARUM; or, Drawings and 
Descriptions of Rare Undescribed Plants from the Author’ ‘3 
Herbarium B B. FIELDING, F.L,S. R. 
by GEORGE GARDNER, F.L.S., uperiniendent, 
a 


Botanic Garden Ce 
London io ots 219, sqontatvest. 
0. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 


RACTICAL MINERALOGY ; or, a Com- 
pendium of the distinguisbin: Characters of Minerals, by 
which The Name of any Soases ry yariety in the Mineral King- 
dom may be *?*ity EDWARD 4. 
WARD J. CHAPMAN. 
esideratum, and we rejoice to see it 
ent and mineralogist could have no 


} assi 
perinfendent of the Royal 





“ This work was a ay 
so ably executed. The stu 
etter guide.”’—Literary Gaze 
arrangement is remarkably simple, and the questions 
spicuous and correct. Besides upwards of 200 lithogra) 
res, there is added a long and copious index, forming a com- 
ete table of synonymes for all English, German, and French 
authors."’— Atlas, 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


‘oe Mariborough-street, Nov. 18, 
RS. GOR Bh NOVEL, 
* THE BIRTHRIG 
, now ready at all the Libris 
now ready, 2 vols. post 

THE LIGHT | DRAGOON. By the Author y The Sub- 

altern,’ ‘ The Hussar,’ ‘ The Chelsea Pensioners,’ & 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


OLE S EDITION, price : 2s. 6d. 








ALLACIES of th FACULTY. 
YY ie. DICKSON, yf D. 
rmerly a Medical Officer on the St 


aff. 
bis own ju ent against the eonpent, of 
the Lay ought to be backed with unanswerable truths; 
he that has truth on his side is « fool, as well as a coward, ' if be 
is afraid J es n jt because of the currency or multitude of other 
men’s 


“ He that opposes 





'— De Foe 
so ait ies ne ‘Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court; and Jobn Ollivier, 
ali vibe in 3 sti 8vo. with 52 Illustrations, Tiron a. 107, 10s, 


NGLISH UNIVERSITIES. From 
Carma oY, v. A. HUBER. 
by FRANCIS W. NEWMA 
ae ede of Balliol College. Ouiord. 
London: William Pickering. 1) 77, Piccadilly ; 


the 


T= 


Manchester: Simms 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ANNUALS. 


OCKHART'S AN {CIENT SPANISH 
wera With INuminated and Coloured Borders, 


Letters, &e. 
utifully an cuobcliiched volume was never offered to 





“So be: 
the world.” '—Edinburgh Review 


wlkD BYRON '$ “CHILDE HAROLD.’ 
t rti 
“A splendid work_~worth Mlestrating, sad wortily illus 
tented. "eng. Mo Albe neat. 
ona irra ma: 
__ Sold by all Booksellers in Town or Country. 

COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

In 21 vols. small 8vo. as pe Plates, price 5s. each, bound 


oth, 
ALPY’S only Complete HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 
By HUME and SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 

The Continuation from the Reign of George I1. (1760 to 1835. 4 
By the Rev, T.S. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of Pete 
late Carigtien A Advocate at C ‘ambridge, Author of * Travels 
guesee,” &c. Embellished with 80 highly-finished Engravings on 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridge-street; 
and all Boo Kscliers. - “ 


Just published, 
ROPORTION, or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE of BEAUTY ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY, De- 
corative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. In royal dto. with 17 
Plates and 38 Woodcuts, price 25s. 
Lately published, a the same Author, 








The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 


mony of Form. In royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and Woodcuts. 
Price 15s. Il. 


The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
grams, 8vo. rice 7s. 

* In so far as we know, Mr. Hay is the first and only modern 
Artist who has entered upon the study of these cebjects without 
the trammels of prejudice and author rity. Setting aside the 
cominenase of fashion, ese well as the dicta of engeuleten. he has 











soug his rties of 

light, and fa the laws | of viewal’s ‘sensation. by which these 

vexyt are g d and The truths to which he 
d are fund tal and irrefragable ; and the con- 





clusions which he has deduced from them will admit of no mo- 
ditication either from taste or fashion. Notwithstanding some 
trivial points of difference between Mr. Hay's views and our 

own, we have derived the atest pigeomre from the penmeel of of 





these works. They are a and even 
elegance. His opinions and views are distinetly brought before 
the reader, and stated with that which ¢ s 





di truth.” — 


genius, and that firmness which i 

Review, October, 1843. 

vil iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
on, 
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30 Reams of Printing Paper, Stereotype 
Plates, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on THURSDAY, 23rd, F 


HE STEREOTYPE PLATES, and Thirty 
Reams of Printed Stock, to PARTINGTON'S NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY—STEREOTYPE PLATES to DON 
QUIXOTE, 2 vols. 24mo.—Stereotype Plates to F ranklin’s 
Life and Essays—Stereotype Plates and a Quantity of Stock 
to Humphry Clinker, 12meo.—Sterzotype Plates to Harriette 
Wilson’s Memoirs, 31 sheets—Stereotype Plates to Art of 
Fireworks, Pigeon Fancier, Bird Fancier, Rabbit Fancier, 
Art of Swimming—Large lot of Waste Paper—30 reams of 
Printing Paper, Xc. 





Mr. D. A. Talboys’ Stock. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on FRIDAY, 24th, 


A FURTHER PORTION of the STOCK of 
the late Mr. TALBOYS, of Oxford, 


Including JATIN’S MANUAL of BIBLICAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES, 8vo. 800 copies—JAHIN’S HISTORY of the HEBREW 
COMMONWEALTH, 8yo. 550 copies—Aristophanes’ Come- 
dies, by Wheelwright, 2 vols. 8vo. 300 copies—Jones’s Chro- 
nological Analysis of the Bible, 8vo. 600 copies—Jones's 
Book of Christian Gems, feap. 800 copies— .ones’s Book 
of the Heart, feap. 850 copies—Jones's Book for the Young, 
feap. 600 copies, and other Works by Jones — Menzel’s 
German Literature, 4 vols. 8vo. 100 ecopies— Goodwin's 
Return of Prayer, 18mo. 700 copies—Shakspeare’s Plays, by 
Valpy, 14 vols. large paper, 250 copies—Shakspeare’s Poems, 
large paper, 250 copies—Quantities of Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments, 4 vols.—Doddridge’s Sermons, 4 vols. 8vo.— 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor, 4 vols.—Paley’s Works, 4 
vols. 8vo., &e. 









Miscellaneous Works. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, 28th, and WEDNESDAY, 29th, 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS, 


Including Quain and Wilson's Plates of the Nerves and 
Vessels, 2 vols. coloured—Horticultural Transactions, 7 vols. 
—Benson's Bible, 5 vols—Nicholson’s Architectural Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols.—Hearne and Byrne's Antiquities, 2 vols.— 
Thane’s Autographs, 2 vols.—Vugin's Gothic Architecture, 
3 vols.—New Testament, printed in gold—Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes, 10 vols.—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols.—Knight's 
London, 2 yols.—Ldgeworth’s Works, 18 vols., &e. 





Mr. Maddox’s Collections. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on FRIDAY, Dee. 1, and SATURDAY, Dee. 2, 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
GEORGE MADDOX, Esa. 
ARCUILTECT, 
(‘* Probably the oldest living member of his profession”"— 


see Atheneum, October 14, p. 924); comprising his ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LIBRARY, CASTS, Xe. 


Messrs. Scott, Webster & Geary’s Stock of 
Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his louse, 125, Fleet-street, 
on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 6, and THURSDAY, Dec. 7, 
THE ENTIRE COPYRIGHTS, STEEL 
AND STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
AND PRINTED STOCK, 
Of Messrs. Scorr, Wesster & Geary, 
(Dissolving Partnership), 
Including their well-known Series ‘THE ENGLISH 
CLASSIC LIBRARY, MANUALS of NATURAL ITIls- 


TORY, and WITHERING'S BOTANY, by Professor Mac- 
gillivray, &e. 


Hand-Books, Juvenile Books, Botanical 
Books, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS is PREPARING for SALE, 
THE VERY VALUABLE STOCK OF A 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Relinquishing the Business, 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 


—————————SSSSa= 


Neo Géilorks 


PRINTED FOR 


SAAR AAA nn nen 


1. CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, By FRANCIS JEFFREY, now one of the Judges 
in the Court of Session in Scotland. 4 vols. 48s. 

[ At the end of November. 


2. CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, By the Right 
Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 2nd Edition. 3 vols. 36s. 


3. LAYS 
Right Hon, T. B. MACAULAY. 


4. THE WORKS of the REV. 


SMITH. 2nd Edition, 3 vols. Portrait, 36s. 


5. THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of the 

TEMPLE CHURCH; with an Account of their Restoration 

in 1842. By EDWARD RICHARDSON, Sculptor. 

d4to. 21s. ; large paper (folio), tinted Plates, 31s. 6d, 

6. CORRESPONDENCE of the FOURTH 
DUKE of BEDFORD. With Prefaces by LORD JOHN 

RUSSELL. Vol. 1. 18s.; Vol. IL. 15s. 


7. THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Half-Vols. 1. to V. 12s. each. 


of ANCIENT ROME. By the 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


SYDNEY 


Published Quarterly. 


8. A PICTORIAL TOUR in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN, By J. H. ALLAN. Imperial 4to. with more 
than 40 Plates and 70 Wood Engravings. 63s, Next week. 


9. A SERIES of COMPOSITIONS from the 
LITURGY. By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. No. lL. ‘The 
Lord's Prayer.’ 4to. Six Illustrations, 3s. 

*,* No. II., on Dec. 1, will comprise ‘ The Belief.’ 


10, AN ELEMENTARY. GRAMMAR of the 


GREEK LANGUAGE. Translated from DR. RAPHAEL 
KUHNER'S Abridgment of his ‘ Ausfithrliche Grammatik,’ 
by J. H. MILLARD. 9s. 


ll. PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS on 
SINDH, the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, &c. 
By CAPT. POSTANS. Map, Plate, and Woodcuts. 18s. 


12. THE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


MOORE; containing all the Author's recent Introductions 
and Notes, Complete ini vol. With Two Plates. 21». 


13. THE LIFE of JOSEPH ADDISON, illus- 
trated by many of his Letters and Private Papers, never 
before published. By LUCY AIKIN. 2 vols. Portrait, 18s. 


14. THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHY- 
SICIAN; including Twenty Years’ Wanderings through 
the greater part of Europe. 3 vols. Frontispieces. 31s. 6d. 


15. RAMBLES of the EMPEROR CHING 
TLH in KEANG NAN. A Chinese Novel. Translated by 
TKIN SHEN, and edited by DR. LEGGE. 2 vols. 21s. 


16. NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in California 
Sonora, and Western Texas. Written by CAPTAIN 
MARRYAT. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


17. MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck 
of the Pacific. By CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B., Author of 
* Peter Simple.’ 3 vols. Wood Engravings. 22s, 6d. 


18. THE RURAL and SOCIAL LIFE of 


GERMANY. By WM. HOWITT. 50 Ilustrations, 21s. 


19. VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, 


OLD HALLS, BATTLE FIELDS, &c. By WILLIAM 
HOWILTT.. First and Second Series, each with forty 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 21s. 

20. THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. Engravings by Bewick and 
Williams. 21s.° . 


21. THE NEIGHBOURS : a Story of Every- 
day Life. Translated by MARY HOWITT, from the 
Swedish of Frederika Bremer. 3rd Edition, 2 vols. iss. 


22. THE HOME; or, Family Cares and 
Family Joys. Translated by MARY HOWITT, from the 
Swedish of Frederika Bremer. 2nd Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 

23. THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS; 
including NINA. Translated by MARY HOWITT, from 
the Swedish of Frederika Bremer. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


24. THE EMPIRE of the CZAR: Observa- 
tions made during a Journey through Russia. By the 
MARQUIS DE CUSTINE, ‘Translated from the French. 
3 vols, 3is. 6d. 
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Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq. By his Brother. 
London, Simpkin & Marshall; Dublin, Cum- 
Pig here a book which requires tender 
handling on the part of all who sympathize with 
the heart of a poet. By those whose desideratum 
in a biography is gossip, and even by many less 
exclusive persons, the ‘ Life of Gerald Griffin, 
by his Brother,’ will be found too meagre, and 
too dreamy in its details. But the career of a 
literary man must always possess a fascination 
for literary men: and he with whom we have 
to deal, besides exciting a special interest as a 
contemporary, did not altogether follow the au- 
thor’s hackneyed path from the cradle to the 
rave. Itis true that there were the usual indica- 
tions of genius in childhood, the consuming de- 
sire for fame in youth, the struggle to achieve 
it in manhood, and the success: but the end is 
strange and unwonted; and will be read by 
some as a melancholy extinction of a bright 
light, by others as a vivifying example of con- 
science listened to, and worldly honours for- 
saken for “ palm and amaranth.” We shall 
refrain from offering an opinion on a question 
which there will be enough, and too many, will- 
ing to canvas, for controversy’s sake—but shall, 
in preference, attempt a picture, “in little,” of 
the man; relying on his affectionate biographer 
for traits and lineaments. . 

Gerald Griffin was the ninth son of his pa- 
rents; his mother is described as a woman of 
talent, his father as one of those sanguine men 
socommon in the sister country, given to spe- 
culation, yet wanting in experience. The child 
was born in Limerick, on the 12th of December, 
1803. He was small, delicate, and gave early 
proofs of possessing a susceptible imagination 
and a nervous temperament. The legends of 
ghost and goblin, with which Irish servants 
are so richly provided, took root in a congenial 
soil—and we fear there was no one at hand to 
repress the growth of credulity, or to disen- 
tangle for the visionary boy the poetry of these 
things from its less worthy accompaniment. 
But the germ of much literary excellence lay 
in his wild familiarity with the pleasures of fear. 
No contemporary exercised a more entire mas- 
tery over Terror. A description occurs to us, 
as we write, of a girl carried off in the dusk of 
a summer evening, from a house filled with 
company, the effect of which has always seemed 
tous stronger than the most pompously paraded 
apparition in the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe or 
Maturin. 

The first schoolmaster of our hero, a Mr. 
MacEligot, was one of the eccentrics of Li- 
merick. He announced himself to Gerald’s 
mother as one of three persons in Ireland who 
knew how to read—the Bishop of Killaloe and 
the Earl of Clare being the other two—and 
began a Christmas advertisement of his open- 
ing day thus: “‘ When ponderous polysyllables 
promulgate professional powers,” &c. His odd 
ways and pompous speeches must have sup- 
plied the novelist in embryo with a mine of 
humorous sayings and doings. But he seems 
tohave done little for Gerald beyond keeping 
him from those venturesome experiments in 
which poet-children delight; and the boy pro- 
bably acquired little knowledge, save in the 
humours of men, till his removal into the coun- 
try, at the age of seven years. Fairy Lawn, 


the place where the Griffins established them- 
selves, is beautifully situated. MacEligot was 
now well replaced by a daily tutor; and the 
poet’s mother, who seems to have been aware 
of the genius of her son, was neither an indis- 


creet nor an uncultivated monitress. The follow- 
ing hoine picture is pleasing :— 

“ The circumstances in which Gerald was placed, 
though they did not afford opportunities for exten- 
sive or varied information, were not on the whole 
unfavourable to the cultivation of literature, and his 
early love for it was remarkable. It evinced itself 
at this time by his generally sitting to his breakfast 
or tea with a book before him, which he was reading, 
two or three under his arm, and a few more on the 
chair behind him! This was often a source of 
amusement to the rest of the family. He hada 
secret drawer in which he kept his papers, and it was 
whispered that he wrote scraps and put them there, 
but he was such a little fellow then that it was 
thought to be in imitation of one of his elder brothers 
who had a strong taste for poetry, and as it did not 
on this account excite the least curiosity, no one 
ever tried to see, or asked him a question about them. 
My mother met him one night going to his room 
with several large octavo volumes of ‘ Goldsmith’s 
animated Nature’ under his arm. ‘ My dear child,’ 
said she with astonishment, ‘ do you mean to read all 
those great books before morning ? He seemed a 
little puzzled, but looking wistfully at the books, 
and not knowing which to part with, said he wanted 
them all, upon which he was allowed to take them. 
One evening while one of our young people was read- 
ing aloud something about the trade-winds, one of 
his elder brothers, to whose tastes I have before al- 
luded, and who from his childhood had shown the 
greatest activity of mind, imagined he could illustrate 
the subject with a spinning wheel that was in the 
kitchen, and went out to try. While the servants 
observed him with astonishment, and some concern 
for his senses, Gerald instantly guessed what he was 
about. On returning to the parlour, my mother 
asked, ‘Gerald, where is William ?—‘ He is spin- 
ning monsoons, mamma,’ said Gerald with an air of 
great gravity. He made a blank book and many of 
his hours of recreation were occupied in copying 
pieces of poetry into it. As our library was not large, 
the poetry it contained was very select in its charac- 
ter, so that anything he could lay hands on in general 
quite satisfied him, but for the most part the pieces 
he copied consisted of Moore's Melodies, or extracts 
from his longer poems, which were written out with 
a care and completeness that showed his high admi- 
ration of them, the air being marked at the head of 
each of the melodies, and even the notes to them 
being included.” 

Gerald was fond of animals, and yet, withal, 
a sportsman so keen that he manufactured his 
own gunpowder. He used to fish most patiently, 
too, attended by an idiotic familiar :— 

“A little simpleton named Kilmartin, who went 
about with a sort of one-sided jerking gait, like St. 
Vitus’s dance, spoke with a very indistinct articula- 
tion, and stammered dreadfully, his attempts to make 
himself understood throwing his countenance into 
contortions, that only in a more horrible manner re- 
lieved its natural expression of imbecility. Where- 
ever Gerald’s line was thrown, little Kilmartin’s was 
sure to be beside it, or sometimes flung across it, as 
if he was determined to share in all his fortunes 
whether good or evil, and it was amusing and yet 
touching and pitiful to observe the joyous light that 
struggled feebly in his eyes, and the distortions of 
face and indistinct chuckling that expressed his plea- 
sure, and his triumph, whenever he.drew a trout from 
the spot where the line of his companion lay in dull 
and unpromising repose. 

When fourteen, Gerald Griffin was sent to 
Mr. O’Brien’s school, Limerick. Three years 
later the. establishment at Fairy Lawn was 
broken up. The father, and part of the family, 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, while four of the 
children, including Gerald, remained with their 
elder brother, Dr. Griffin, at Adare, near Li- 
merick. At this place are the remains of three 
abbeys, and of an old castle belonging to the 
Earls of Desmond. These ruins became the fa- 
vourite haunts of the visionary boy: and who can 
tell how far remembrances of his evening walks, 
rising up to his mind’s eye in the midst of the 
fever and drudgery of London, may have dis- 








posed him, by their influence, to the last step of 
his life? The spirit of such scenes, at all events, 
was vividly reproduced in both his prose and 
his poetical works, and some extracts given 
from the latter, besides this merit of local colour, 
have a true Irish sweetness. At Adare, Gerald 
first began to dream of the drama. A letter 
addressed to one of the Limerick journals, 
which excited some notice, led to his connexion 
with the Limerick Advertiser. The policy of 
the paper at that time was to “please the 
Castle,” and Gerald, taking small heed of this, 
soon gave offence by unpalatable opinions. Ina 
letter to his mother, he expresses his regret, that 
“through so vain a weakness as an eagerness 
to display elevated feelings,” he should have 
run the hazard of injuring the poor proprietor ; 
and, therefore, compelled himself to write a 
flattering portrait of Lord Wellesley, by way of 
placebo—his first, and he determined it should 
be “his last step into that commodious versa- 
tility of principle which is so very useful to 
eat writers.” How this determination 
was kept we shall see hereafter. The drama 
now so far gained the ascendant over journalism, 
that we find young Griffin seriously bent upon 
migrating to London, to produce ‘ Aguire,’ a 
tragedy which was “to bring the playhouse 
down.” Relations doubted, wise heads were 
shaken, the usual dissuasive arguments used : 
which he answered by employing the interval 
of suspense in the construction of a new ‘Tan- 
ered and Sigismunda,’ and in 1823 he had so 
far made good his purpose, that we find him 
fairly planted in the arena of his ambition— 
“that monster London,” as wise old Abraham 
Cowley called it even in his day. 

There are few states of existence more 
chequered and trying than the life of a young 
man who has to depend exclusively upon litera- 
ture. Uncertain gains, promises, which are 
almost crimes when uttered by those who have 
themselves felt the heart-sickness of hope long- 
deferred, the courage which feels itself equal to 
any task, so but the opportunity be vouchsafed ! 
and a keen sense of every social pleasure,—are 
so many elements of disquiet and temptation. 
Gerald Griftin’s began in the midst of the de- 
lusive and dazzling uncertainties which tanta- 
lize the dramatic aspirant. He found a strenu- 
ous friend in Mr. Banim, gathered sound coun- 
sel from Mr. Young and Miss Kelly, was cour- 
teously received by managers—yet his drama 
‘ Aguire’ never even came to a hearing; and of 
the four in which so large an amount of youthful 
expectation and endeavour was invested—but 
one, ‘ Gisippus,’ obtained a trial, and that only 
after its author had ceased to hear the plaudits 
of men! That tragedy, by the way, was written 
‘on little slips of paper, in coffee-houses,’’ the 
others were destroyed. Meanwhile, its author 
must live—and he did live, by reporting for the 
daily press, contributing to the magazines, and 
ill-remunerated drudgery for a great publishing 
house. But Gerald Griffin was more willing to 
work hard than to lie under obligations—pos- 
sibly he carried the latter reluctance to the 
extremes of morbid pride and suspicion :— 

“* You have no idea,’ he writes, ‘ what a heart- 
breaking life that of a young scribbler, beating about, 
and endeavouring to make his way in London is: 
going into a bookseller’s shop, as I have often done, 
and being obliged to praise up my own manuscript, 
to induce him to look at it at all—for there is so 
much competition, that a person without a name will 
not even get a trial_while he puts on his spectacles, 
and answers all your self-commendation with a ‘hum 
—um ;’—a set of hardened villains! and yet at no 
time whatever could I have been prevailed upon to 
quit London altogether. That horrid word failure,— 
No!—death first.’ * * 

“ He had, (says his biographer) on all occasions, 
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an almost morbid horror of patronage, arising partly 
from a natural independence of mind, but yet more 
from the depressing disappointments of his early 
literary life. When first he came to London, he 
sought by a few introductions and the friendly exer- 
tions of literary acquaintances, to bring his produc- 
tions favourably before the public, but without the 
slightest success. His powers seemed to be under- 
valued precisely in proportion as he made interest to 
procure them consideration, until at length disgusted 
by repeated failure he resolved in future to trust 
wholly to his own unfriended exertions, and if they 
should not sustain him, to abandon the struggle. It 
was soon after forming this resolution that success 
first dawned upon his efforts, and that he was 
anxiously sought for as an anonymous contributor 
by the editors of periodicals, who when he was pre- 
viously introduced to them, would give him nothing 
to do. In proportion as his success increased, the 
remembrance of the many mortifying disappoint- “ GeraLp GRIFFIN.” 
ments he had formerly experienced, seemed to sink| There are also meagre notices of Mr. Neal, 
more deeply into his mind, and he gradually ac- | the author of ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ Mr. Llanos, 
quired a degree of sensitiveness with respect to| and other of the literary men, then about town, 
patronage, that made him recoil from even the ordi- | interwoven among passionate self-questionings 
ref vonky cemary means of obtaining attention for | 4,4 complaints of opportunity and success de- 
The periodicals, at that time in their palmy | nied: and noticeable, “~’ reflecting a pas ee, 
a : is the picture which the biographer gives of his 
ays, proved more accessible than the theatres | ) 41 o's services as a reviewer :-— 
—and to several of them Mr. Griffin became a hi —* 


7 one : “This occupation of reviewing and of passing 
welcome contributor. A letter describing his | judgment on unpublished manuscripts, gave him little 


avocations Is curious, as throwing light upon a | trouble, and the remuneration was liberal. He was 
dynasty of criticism, the form and fashion of | often highly amused at receiving from the editor of 
which has passed away :— ee ee periodical, three volumes of a newly published 
rave _ “London, Nov. 10, 1824. | | novel, accompanied by a request that he would not 
Pe My dear W illiam.—Since my last I have vi- | cut the “tora This, which. he at first conceived so 
sited Mr. J—— several times, The last time he | yory ridiculous, and so apparently impossible with 
wished me to dine with him, which I happened not | ayy justice to the author, he eventually found was 
to be able to do, and was very sorry for it, for his | almost a matter of necessity with many of the pub- 
acquaintance is to me a matter of great importance, | jications sent to him. They were of so trashy a 
not only from the engine he wields—and a formi- | jescription, that no one of ordinary taste could pos- 
dable one it is, being the most widely circulated jour- | sip}y get through even the first few chapters. His 
nal in Europe—but also because he is acquainted | yo) plan was to glance through the early part 
with all the principal literary characters of the day, | o¢ 4 work, so as to obtain some notion of the plot, 
gnd « very pleasant kind of man. He was talking of a peep here and there in the second volume gave 
Maginn, who writes a good deal for Blackwood, and | jim) an idea of the skill with which it was developed, 
spoke in high terms of his talents: nevertheless, and a slight consideration of the latter end of the third 
though he is his friend, he confessed he did not think | 5, slaughter-house as he used to call the concludin 
him a very considerate critic, and thought there was part of a disastrous story, or fifth act of a image 
something unfeeling in his persecution of Barry Corn- | .atisfied him both as to the genius of the author, aa 
wall, who by the way is an acquaintance of my Spa- | the merits of the performance. He no doubt madea 
nish friend's. You may have seen those letters to | more intimate acquaintance with his subject, when 
Bryan Proctor in _Blackwood's Magazine. Barry | his first hasty supervision gave him reason to believe 
Cornwall is, he says, one of the mildest, modestest, | j¢ was written by a person of more than ordinary 
young fellows he ever knew, and does anything but talent, and did not appear to feel conscious of having 
assume. Maginn, however, imagines that those he | gone any injustice during the short period he was 
attacks, think as little of the affair as himself, which | gnoaved asa professional critic.” 
is by no means the case. The other day he attacked | ‘Hiwe is a text’ on which « homily might 
Campbell's ‘ Ritter Bann’ most happily, and at the | 1. written, showing the extent to which an 
same time cuttingly, and afterwards wanted J Os | aieaiiiier oe ditioe f iti 1 lity ld 
get up a dinner and bring Campbell and him together. " 9g > = — ih ™ ind of a 
J begged leave to decline. He is a singular palsy and vitiate the mind of one so sensitive 
looking being, Dr. Maginn. A young man about | and conscientious, It seems never once to have 
twenty-six years of age, with grey hair, and one of | suggested itself to this practiser of the “uncut” 
the most talented eyes, when he lets it speak out, I | system of cutting up, that the publications, 
ever beheld. Banim, who is his bosom crony, says, | trashy as they seemed to his fastidious eye, 
he considers him the most extraordinary man he! might be each the ‘ Gisippus’ or ‘ Collegians’ 
ever knew. He attacked Banim too before they | of some family circle, as affectionate as that at 
were acquainted, but that’s all forgot long since. | Pallas Kenry. Mr. Griffin, indeed, never 
Hazlitt praised Banim in the London Magazine, and learned to be as patient with Py efforts 
of course rendered it imperative on Blackwood to| o¢ others. as his own struggles should hay 
abuse him. Have you seen Campbell's late poems, tonal hit . ia blessi f : 
any of them? I have been told that the volume of | @"8 at ere attaine the snc: Saya 
his, which is coming out shortly, Theodrie, &e., is tranquil and tolerant spirit, without which, he 
very poor indeed—lamentably so, Campbell is the who ventures on the vexed waters of literary life 
most finical exact kind of fellow in the whole world, | can hardly fail to wreck his happiness, It is 
As an instance, I have heard that he was asked to | bad enough to see all discriminating power lost, 
write a little poem some time since for the occasion | and truth itself sacrificed to a sickly benevolence 
of Burns’ monument, which was then in agitation, | or personal good-nature—but it is worse to sport 
and in which my informant took great interest. | with inferiority, and, because the mind is self- 
Campbell consented, but directed that proofs should occupied, and the labour ungracious, to cast on 
one side the responsibilities which author owes 


be sent to him to the country, and before the poem 
appeared, had actually sent five or six messengers | to author—and to the public who, more or less, 
put trust in his verdict! 


back and forward to and from town, with revisions 
Mr. Griffin’s health seems to have suffered 


of commas and semicolons!! There is a young 

writer here, Miss Landon, the author of the ‘ Impro- . 
severely in the wear and tear of his London 
life. He was subject to palpitations of the 


visatrice,’ a poem which has made some noise lately, 
heart, which were only to be subdued by a very 


journal (without intending any insinuations as to 
desert,) has made herself popular enough to run 
through a few editions. J has asked me to 
meet Alaric Watts at his house, when the latter 
comes to town, which he intends shortly. Watts is 
avery sweet writer in his own way, and rather a 
favourite. I have got a few days since, a note from 
my friend Banim, to know ‘ what has become of me ?” 
and he adds as a spur that Dr. Maginn has just been 
with him, and said that Mr. J expressed himself 
highly pleased with the series I am at present fur- 
nishing him. I dined the other day—at least about 
a month since—with him and a friend of his, an 
artist of the name of Foster, (to whom, if you recol- 
lect, Madame de Genlis dedicated one of her works, 
and expresses her gratitude for his assistance in some 
of her literary labours). He is one of the most 
delightful facetious fellows I ever saw. My dear 
William, ever affectionately yours, 


























he does praise her. She sent some pieces to the 








melodrama was accepted, and produced he 
Mr. Arnold at the English Onetk pe " 
was on this occasion, that what may be call d 
the morbid jealousy of his nature led toa an 
omg | misunderstanding with his active friend 
r. Banim. This, at the time, was much talked 
of in the coteries—but we will not dwell on it 
adverting in preference, to the sound notion, 
with regard to the English musical Seen 
which Mr. Griffin seems to have entertained in 
advance of his manager. Had Mr. Arnold 
listened to his suggestions, we might now have 
had an operatic theatre for authors and com- 
posers, instead of— 
Bare ruined quires, where late the sweet birds sung. 
Early in 1827, the publication of the ‘ Hol- 
landtide’ established Mr. Griffin's reputation 
and enabled him to take a holiday among his 
own people. The boy returned home a man 
—thin and pale, his “ cheeks flattened, and as 
it were bloodless, and his voice feeble and 
slightly raised in its pitch, like that of one 
recovering from a lingering illness.” He was 
doomed, too, to receive a terrible shock in the 
moment of his return: being met by tidings of 
the death of a favourite sister, From this 
time we find traces of a self-re roaching and 
anxious spirit in the records of Ris life. Even 
while completing his impassioned and pathetic 
tale, ‘The Collegians,’—in right of which, we 
think, he must be placed as an Irish novelist above 
Banim and Carleton—Mr. Griffin was troubled in 
his mind, as to the morality of the story : owing 
to the superior interest which attached itself to 
its Lovelace. Gradually, such thoughts gathered 
round him like a mist: at first overclouding his 
imagination, then obscuring it. He began to 
imagine himself called to a more spiritual de- 
votion of hispowers, in the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the bias of his mind receiving 
no inconsiderable direction from the cireum- 
stances of a female relative having set him the 
example by taking the veil. This will be seen 
in the following verses, the sincerity of which 
will affect those who refuse sympathy, and deny 
their poetical merit :— 


Seven dreary winters gone and spent, 
Seven blooming summers vanish'd too, 
Since on an eager mission bent, 
I left my Irish home and you. 
Tiow passed those years I wil} not say; 
They cannot be by words renewed— 
God wash their sinful parts away! 
And blest be he, for all their good. 
With even mind and tranquil breast, 
I left my youthful sister then, 
And now in sweet religious rest 
I see my sister there again. 


Returning from that stormy world, 
How pleasing is a sight like this? 

To see that bark with canvass furl’d 
Still riding in that port of peace. 


Oh darling of a heart that still, 
By earthly joys so deeply trod, 
At moments bids its owner feel 
The warmth of nature and of God. 


Still be his care in future years 
To learn of thee truth’s simple way, 
And free from foundless hopes or fears, 
Serenely live, securely pray. 


And when our Christmas days are past, 
And life's faint shadows faint and dim, 
Oh, be my sister heard at last, 
When her pure hands are raised for him ! 
Christmas, 1830. 

While, however, the feet of the novelist—to 
whose further successes it is needless to advert 
—were thus involuntarily moving cloister-ward, 
he seems for awhile to have enjoyed home, and 
friends, and increasing renown, with great zest, 
and even cheerfulness. The indications of the 
gradual increase of religious melancholy are 
alternated with warm-hearted letters to a kind 
Quaker family—pleasant notices of domestic 
intercourse and journeyings to and fro—and 
here and there a lively glimpse of some of those 
greater ones to whom his literary snecesses 
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electors of Limerick, in 1838, to carry to Mr. 
Moore their request that the Irish Melodist 
would represent their ancient city in Parliament: 
and though the extract be long, we cannot but 
‘ve the account of the visit to Sloperton, as 
remembered and recorded by his brother :— 


«Mr. Moore has been often spoken of, as one whose 
wit and liveliness in conversation shed a lustre on 
any society he enters ; but he must be seen in his 
own house, and among his own immediate friends, to 
have the charm of his manner thoroughly felt and 
appreciated. The only person we met at dinner 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Moore, was a Mr. , who 
seemed very intimate with the family, and who, we 
afterwards understood, was gay and sprightly beyond 
all previous custom. Mr. Moore was fond of anecdote, 
and full of it ; especially of Irish anecdote. * * He 

ke with the enthusiasm of a youth of ninetcen of 
the ever-memorable debates in the Irish Parliament 
in the times of Grattan, Corrie, and Flood; and, 
remarking upon the number of men of extraordinary 
talent who flourished about that period, and their 
rarity since, seemed to be of opinion that one of the 
most lamentable effects of the Union was the manner 
in which it appeared to operate to the destruction 
and annihilation of all Irish genius. He had the 
most intense admiration of Grattan, and told several 
amusing stories of him which I had not heard before. 
One of them I cannot omit noticing, as it related to 
Mr. Moore himself, and was one he took a very jus- 
tifiable pride in. In his younger days, though after 
he had been already known to the world, he happen- 
ed one day to be in Mr. Grattan’s company at the 
house of a mutual friend. Grattan was holding forth, 
with some sharpness, on the servility of literary men, 
and the manner in which they almost universally 
prostituted their talents to the great and powerful. 
He appeared at first to exclude no one from this 
sweeping censure ; but, suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he continued, ‘but I’m wrong; there are some 
exceptions ;* and,turning to Mr. Moore, whostood near 
him, and patting him kindly on the shoulder, he said 
to those he had been addressing, ‘I'm wrong; my 
young friend here is one who’—he paused a moment 
and then added emphatically —‘who wears his hat before 
the king” He mentioned another incident which Imay 
just speak of, as it serves to show the feeling with 
which Irish interests are frequently regarded in 
England, even by those who profess liberal opinions. 
At a reform dinner, given, I believe, in Bath, to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Moore’s health having 
been drank, he rose to return thanks, and was received 
with a good deal of enthusiasm. On such occasions 
as these his country was never forgotten, and he ven- 
tured in the progress of his speech, though cautiously, 
to make some allusion to it. ‘ England,’ said he, in 
one of his happy illustrations, ‘ will not permit so 
large a segment of her orb as Ireland to remain for 
ever shrouded in darkness.’ He expected this senti- 
ment to awaken a few cheers of sympathy ; but there 
was immediately a dead silence, as if he had said 
something very disagreeable. It was evident he had 
entered upon forbidden ground, and that he could 
not venture further in that direction with safety. He 
therefore sounded a retreat as quickly as possible, 
and slipping gently into some other subject, restored 
harmony to the hearts of his hearers. IIe could not, 
however, avoid feeling some degree of surprise at such 
aresult ; and after he had sat down, he asked of some 
person who sat next him, a stranger, what could be 
the reason that sentiment about Ireland was received 
with somuch coldness? ‘ Ah, Sir!’ said the other, 
‘Irishmen and pigs are very unpopular allalong this line.” 
It was singular, though I could perceive that Gerald 
enjoyed himself very much during the evening, and 
though the gaiety and freedom of Mr. Moore’s man- 
ner were calculated to put all kinds of formality to 
fight, he could not shake off that constitutional 
timidity and reserve which was so apt to assail him 

re strangers ; he did, it is true, take a part in 
what was going forward, yet he did not, as he would 
have done on a little further acquaintance, fling him- 
self into it with all his heart. It is evident that 
nothing could tend more effectually to lessen the 
interest of his conversation than the existence of any 
such feeling, yet I think Mr. Moore, though he could 
hot perhaps distinguish all the light that was hidden, 

too much penetration not to see pretty fully into 











his character ; for, on our visit next day, when we 
chatted over the proceedings of the evening, and Mrs. 
Moore said, ‘ But did you observe last night, 
what wild spirits he was in, and how he did talk ? 
Why I thought he was mad! I never saw any thing 
like him.’ ‘Oh!’ said Mr. Moore, ‘don’t you know 
the meaning of that? That was,—he continued, 
turning playfully to Gerald, and darting his finger 
towards him with a good natured smile,—‘ that was in 
order to get you to talk.” Gerald seemed rather taken 
aback by the suddenness of this gentle little reproach, 
but made no reply.” 

Not all his rapidly strengthening views of 
the worthlessness of literary distinction or the 
necessity of gelf-mortification could prevent 
Mr. Griffin from taking pleasure in the intro- 
duction, as the following sprightly letter shows : 

“*Monday Morning, March 31, 1833. 
*  Pitman’s, senior, Taunton. 

My dear L.—Procrastination—it is all the fruit of 
procrastination. When Dan and I returned to the 
inn at Devizes, after our first sight and speech of the 
Irish melodist, I opened my writing case to give L 
an account of our day’s work; then I put it off, I 
believe, till morning; then, as Dan was returning, I 
put it off till some hour when I could tell you about 
it at full leisure ; then Saunders and Otley sct me to 
work, and I put it off until my authorship should be 
concluded for the season, at least ; and now it is con- 
cluded, for I am not to publish ¢his year; and here I 
come before you with my news, my golden bit of news, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Oh dear, L , I saw 
the poet! and I spoke to him, and he spoke to me, 
and it was not to bid me ‘get out of his way,’ as the 
King of France did to the man who boasted that his 
Majesty had spoken to him; but it was to shake 
hands with me, and to ask me ‘How I did, Mr. Grif- 
fin, and to speak of ‘my fame.’ My fame! Tom 
Moore talk of my fame! Ah, the rogue! he was 
humbugging, L_—, I'm afraid. He knew the soft 
side of an author's heart, and perhaps he had pity on 
my long, melancholy-looking figure, and said to 
himself, ‘ I will make this poor fellow feel pleasant, if 
I can; for which, with all his roguery, who could 
help liking him and being gratefulto him ? But you 
want to know all about it step by step, if not for the 
sake of your poor, dreamy-looking Beltard, at least 
for that of fancy, wit, and patriotism. I will tell you, 
then, although Dan has told you before, for the subject 
cannot be tiresome to an Irishwoman.—I will tell 
you how we hired a great, grand cabriolet, and set off 
—no, pull in alittle. I should first tell you how we 
arrived at the inn at Devizes, late in the evening, I 
forget the exact time, and ordered tea (for which, by 
the bye, we had a prodigious appetite, not having 
stopped to dine in Bath or Bristol), when the waiter 
(a most solid-looking fellow, who won Dan’s heart by 
his precision and the mathematical exactness of all his 
movements) brought us up, amongst othergood things, 
fresh butter, prepared in a very curious way. I could 
not for a long time imagine how they did it. It was 
in strings, just like vermicelli, and as if tied in some 
way at the bottom. King George, not poor real 
King George, but Peter Pindar’s King George, was 
never more puzzled to know how the apple got into 
the dumpling ; but at last, on applying to the waiter, 
he told us that it was done by squeezing it through a 
linen cloth ; an excellent plan, particularly in frosty 
weather, when it is actually impossible to make the 
butter adhere to the bread on account of its working 
up with a coat of crumbs on the under side ; but that’s 
true—Tom Moore—and besides, ‘tis unfashionable 
now to spread the butter, isn’t it? I’m afraid I ex- 
posed myself, as they say. Well, we asked the waiter: 
out came the important question, ‘ How far is Sloper- 
ton Cottage from Devizes ? ‘Sloperton, Sir ? that’s 
Mr. Moore’s place, Sir; he’s a poet, Sir. We do all 
Mr. Moore’s work.’ What ought I to have done, 
L——¥? To have flung my arms about his neck for 
knowing so much about Moore, or to have knocked 
him down for knowing so little ? Well, we learned all 
we wanted to know; and, after making our arrange- 
ments for the following day, went to bed and slept 
soundly. And in the morning it was that we hired 
the grand cabriolet, and set off to Sloperton ; drizzling 
rain, but a delightful country ; such a gentle shower 
as that through which he looked at Innisfallen—his 
farewell look. And we drove away watil we came to 
a cottage, a cottage of gentility, with two gateways and 

















pretty grounds about it, and we alighted and knocked 
at the hall door ; and there was dead silence, and we 
whispered one another ; and my nerves thrilled as the 
wind rustled in the creeping shrubs that graced the 
retreat of—Moore. Oh, L——! there's no use in 
talking, but I must be fine. I wonder I ever stood it 
at all, and I an Irishman, too, and singing his songs 
since I was the height of my knee,—The Veiled 
Prophet; Azim; She is far from the Land; Those 
Evening Bells. But the door opened, and a young 
woman appeared. ‘Is Mr. Moore at home?’ ‘I'll 
see, Sir. What name shall I say, Sir?” Well, not 
to be too particular, we were shown up stairs, where 
we found the nightingale in his cage; in honester 
language, and more to the purpose, we found our hero 
in his study, a table before him covered with books 
and papers, a drawer half open and stuffed with let- 
ters, a piano also open at a little distance ; and the 
thief himself, a little man, but full of spirit, with eyes, 
hands, feet, and frame for ever in motion, looking as 
if it would be a feat for him to sit for three minutes 
quiet in his chair. I am no great observer of pro- 
portions; but he seemed to me to be a neat-made 
little fellow tidily buttoned up, young as fifteen at 
heart, though with hair that reminded me of the ‘ Alps 
in the sunset ;° not handsome, perhaps, but something 
in the whole cut of him that pleased me; finished as 
an actor, but without an actor's affectation ; easy as a 
gentleman, but without some gentlemen's formality ; 
in a word, as people say when they find their brains 
begin to run aground at the fag end of a magnificent 
period, we found him a hospitable, warm-hearted 
Irishman, as pleasant as could be himself, and disposed 
to make othersso. And is this enough? And need I 
tell you that the day was spent delightfully, chiefly 
in listening to his innumerable jests, and admirable 
stories and beautiful similes—beautiful and original 
as those he throws into his songs and anecdotes, that 
would make the Danes laugh? and how we did all 
we could, I believe, to get him to stand for Limerick ; 
and how we called again the day after, and walked 
with him about his little garden ; and how he told us 
that he always wrote walking, and how we came in 
again and took luncheon, and how I was near forget- 
ting that it was Friday (which you know I am rather 
apt to do in pleasant company), and how he walked 
with us through the fields, and wished us a ‘ good- 
bye,’ and left us to do as well as we could without 
him.” 

A tour in Scotland is journalized in a style 
no less lively : and yet it was on his return from 
this, that Mr. Griffin announced to his family, 
his intention of retiring from the world. His 
tender conscience had become impressed with 
the idea of his unworthiness for the priesthood, 
and in place of attempting its duties, he resolved 
on joining the Christian Brotherhood, who de- 
vote themselves incessantly to the humbler task 
of instructing the poor. This purpose he carried 
into effect in the autumn of 1838. But the 
conflict, or the repose, in whichever light we 
are to view his retreat, did not last long. He 
was seized with typhus fever in the second 
year of his noviciate; and his weakened frame 
offering small resistance to the malady, he died 
on the evening of Friday the 12th of June, 1840. 





Quarterly Papers on Architecture. Part I. 
4to. Weale. 
A new Quarterly, devoted exclusively to original 
papers on architecture, in the various branches 
of study comprehended under that art. As 
regards externals, the work is unusually pre- 
possessing, being got up in a very handsome 
manner. Ten years ago there was not a 
single architectural periodical; for the first 
of the class, Loudon’s Magazine, did not com- 
mence till 1834. That magazine, since dis- 
continued, has been succeeded by three or 
four others, yet while these serve to show the 
demand that exists for such journals, they are, 
for the most part, mere journals affording matter- 
of-fact information ;—nor do we say this by way 
of reproach, for we rather wish that more matter 
of that kind, especially in regard to architecture, 
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could be found in them. Mr. Weale’s ‘Quar- | 


terly,’therefore, neither interferes with existing 
architectural periodicals, nor is it interfered 
with or forestalled by them. Instead of trespass- 
ing upon their grounds, it has a domain of its 
own, and one of considerable extent. Still, with 
every wish for its ultimate success, we cannot 
say that this first Part is quite so attractive as it 
might have been. The leading, and by very far 
the longest, article, “an Essay on those powers of 
the mind which have reference to Architectural 
Study and Design,” is one hardly to be judged 
of from a mere perusal. Highly creditable as 
it is to its author, Mr. George Moore, it is too 
abstruse, and deals too much in abstractions; 
and while there is somewhat more than enough 
about “‘ Parthenon” and ‘“ Pantheon,” there is 
no exemplification of the principles sought to 
be established, derived from modern buildings, 
whether in regard to beauties arising from the 
observance, or defects from the neglect of them. 
There are, besides, not only various degrees, 
but even different modes in which the same 
general qualities, or what are. considered such, 
manifest themselves; and others almost as in- 
numerable as they are indefinable, which, though 
they operate imperceptibly, may in some cases 
be more influential than those primary qualities 
which are almost at once recognizable. Any 
theory, therefore, which refers everything to 
these last, and takes no notice of more recondite 
and latent influences, must, even though correct, 
be imperfect, and still leave us a great deal un- 
accounted for. Accordingly, though speculation 
of the kind may have its value; and be useful 
toa certain extent, it is nearly useless as regards 
practical application. The office of criticism is 
to explain, and to render us the more keenly 
sensible to beauties which already exist; but 
it cannot pretend, otherwise than by vague 
hints and suggéstions, to direct us to those which 
lie buried in the unfathomed possibilities of art. 
No one has yet discovered the power of trans- 
muting precepts and rules into inspirations of 
genius. In every true work of art, there is 
always more or less of that felicitous non so che 
which is altogether incommunicable, and which 
cannot be repeated at will even by him who has 
achieved it. We do not, however, mean to say 
that theoretical criticism is profitless, or that this 
‘“‘ Essay” may not be studied to advantage ; but 
it requires to be deliberately studied, and for 
that reason we question if it were altogether 
judicious to make it the leading article in the 
first number of a periodical. 

The next article, which gives an account of 
the ‘ Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich 
Union Poor House,” is in strange contrast with 
the preceding, for, in regard to design, the 
building seems intended to serve as a pattern for 
ugliness; and it unluckily happens to be the 
only architectural design in this the first number 
—at all events, the plans would have been quite 
sufficient, to show the arrangement and accom- 
modation, which constitute the sole claims which 
the building has to notice. 

The third paper is of interest as a contribu- 
tion to architectural biography. ‘The subject 
is W. Vitruvius Morrison, son of the present 
Sir Richard Morrison, of Dublin. As an ar- 
chitect, Mr. Morrison, we are told, had the 
merit of being the first to introduce the Tudor 
style into Ireland, for mansions and private 
residences ; and is said to have been particularly 
attentive to keeping up character throughout 
and in every respect, not as regards the house 
alone, but furniture and other accessories within, 
and the gardens and grounds without. No 
information, however, is afforded as to any par- 
ticular instances, for though there is a list of his 
principal buildings, it is a mere list, without any 
thing amounting to description, 





The two other subjects—for articles they 
cannot very well be termed, consist of specimens 
of stained glass, printed in colours; and of 
carvings and other details of the sy timber 
architecture of Norway; allof which are curious, 
and some of them not devoid of taste. 








The H Family. By Frederika Bremer. 
Translated from the Swedish. Smith. 


Here—forming part of ‘Smith’s Standard 
Library’—comes the reprint of another of the 
American translations which will so sadly dis- 
concert the arrangements of Miss Bremer’s first 
English chaperon. On the whole, and after a 
second reading, ‘The H Family’ seems to 
us the most unequal of the Swedish novels. 
The finely discriminated nature of what may be 
called Miss Bremer’s level characters makes us 
all the more impatient of the high-flown per- 
sonages and scenes she falsely imagines it neces- 
sary to introduce. Could our remonstrances 
reach Stockholm, we would have no more 
blind girls, such as Elizabeth, with her almost 
demoniacal passion and its frightful disclosure, 
—no more such wives for eldest sons as the 
Italian maiden in the forest house, drinking tea 
out of “ Rorstrand’s coarsest ware” (the com- 
monest Swedish crockery), and yet decked out 
in a white crape robe and a golden arrow; while, 
on the other Cessdl we would welcome as many 
Beata Everydays, and Bobina Bults, and red- 
nosed custom-house officers, and Lieut. Arwids, 
and Professor L——s, as Miss Bremer will send 
us. Her variety, as we said some five weeks 
ago, seems without stint; she has no need of the 
spasms and trickeries by which poorer novelists 
conceal their weakness of invention. 

This petition respectfully laid on Miss Bre- 
mer’s writing-desk, we have now to draw upon 
‘The H Family’ for such sketches as do 
the heart good by their truth and feeling. The 
very beginning of the story has a humanity in 
it, which Sterne rarely reached with twice the 
effort. 

“About the end of February, in the year 1829, 
I found myself at the barrier one evening, awaiting 
the compulsory visit of the Custom-house officer, who 
was to admit me into the Swedish capital. It was 
amid a violent drifting of snow, and in a small open 
sleigh, I sat there, frozen, tired, and sleepy, no very 
enviable situation, as my fair and gentle readers will 
allow. My poor steed, who had a cold, coughed and 
sneezed. The servant who drove my sleigh beat his 
arms across his body to warm himself; the storm 
howled, and the snow drifted about us. I closed my 
eyes and waited, as I have often done in snow-storms, 
within as well as out of the house; and this I have 
always found the best way, if one cannot escape such 
evils. At last I heard the slow steps on the crack- 
ling snow. The officer approached with his lantern. 
He had a red nose, and appeared unhappy. I held a 
gold piece in my hand, and was desirous of transferr- 
ing it unperceived into his, that I might secure for 
myself a quiet and an undisturbed ride. He drew his 
hand back. ‘It is not necessary,’ said he, dryly, but 
politely. ‘I will not give you much inconvenience,’ 
continued he, while he began to examine my carpet 
bag, and look over my packages. I found myself 
compelled, not without vexation, to alight. Out of 
humour, and with some malicious pleasure, I put my 
money back into my reticule, and thought,—‘* Well 
well, he is too proud to take anything for his trouble.’ 

It appeared, in answer to questions, that this 
pearl of custom-house officers was a poor man 
with four children. We must give the sequel : 

“ After the inspector had convinced himself that a 
goodly variety of cheeses, loaves of bread, and ginger 
cakes, made up the principal part of the lading ofthe 
sleigh, he replaced everything in the neatest order, 
gave me his hand to assist me into it, and carefully 
tucked the furs about me. My ill-humour had van- 
ished long ago. Is it, thought I, the fault ofthe poor 
inspector, that he is the plague and torment of tra- 
vellers? This one, certainly, has performed his duty 











in the most civil manner. And while he went on to 
restore everything to its place, carefully and consci- 
entiously, various considerations arose in my mind 
which disposed me to still more kindness, The red 
frozen nose, the depressed expression of countenance 
the stiff fingers, the poor children, the snow-storm, 
the dark dismal evening, all these passed before = 
like the shadows in a camera obscura, and my an 
was quite softened by them. I felt again after the 
piece of money. I thought of some gingerbread 
and a cheese for the four children’s supper ; but 
while I was feeling, and while I was thinking, the 
man opened the bar, took off his hat politely, and I 
quickly passed through the gateway. I would have 
cried out * Halt !’ but I did not. With an oppressed 
heart and uncomfortable feelings, as if I had lost 
something valuable on the way, I proceeded through 
the city, and saw in the white snow-flakes before me 
as in a transparency, the frozen red nose and sad face. 
on which I might so easily, at least for a moment, 
have called up a cheerful look.” , 
_ The lady who has spoken in the above extract, 
is a sort of Swedish Miss Becky Duguid, with 
a touch of poetry in her nature not owned by 
her Scottish prototype. And, by the way, the 
skill with which this is always kept in ‘sight, 
without the slightest intrusion of fustian or sen- 
timent, is enough in itself to establish the au- 
thoress as an artist of the highest order. Has 
not she looked in the glass for her original ? 
Beata, as we have seen her, was on her way to 
assist at a wedding in the H family, and to 
do her part in reconciling the tender-conscienced 
bride to be happy without questioning the future 
over curiously. We must say that Emily’s strug- 
gles with herself teaze rather than interest us; 
and we only exhibit her to our fair readers in 
the crisis of her malady, in the hope that they 
will take warning by the catastrophe, and be- 
have better when their time comes. 

“Some one now came in, and said the stairs and 
entry were full of people who wished to see the bride. 
A new trial for the timid Emily. She stood up, but 
quickly sat down again, and grew pale. ‘Cologne 
water, Cologne water !’ cried Julia to me ; ‘she looks 
pale, she is fainting.” * Water !’ cried the Colonel 
in a thundering tone. The tutor seized up the tea- 
kettle, and rushed forward. I do not know whether 
it was this sight, or the reaction of her spirits, but it 
had the effect of restoring Emily from her weakness, 
she arose quickly, and accompanied by her sisters 
went out, while she threw a glance of uneasiness and 
discontent towards Algernon, who stood immovable 
at some distance, and looked at her with an unusual, 
almost severe earnestness. ‘Are you mad ?’ cried 
Uncle P., in a half whisper, as he pulled the arm of 
the master, who was still standing there, his eyes 
wandering, and the tea-kettle in his hand. The 
master in alarm turned hastily round, and knocked 
down the little Thickeys like two pins thrown over 
by the ball. The kettle slipped in his hand, burnt 
his fingers, and he let it fall, with a cry of pain, upon 
the unfortunate boys, over whose immovable bodies 
a cloud of steam arose. If the moon had fallen, 
greater confusion could not have been enacted, than 
was at the first moment produced by this catastrophe 
of the kettle. Axel and Claes made no noise, and 
their mother began to fear it was all over with them. 
But after Algernon and the Colonel had raised them 
up and shaken them, it was apparent they were all 
alive. They had been so surprised and frightened, 
that in the first moment they could neither move nor 
speak. Fortunately, the hot water which was spilled 
upon them mostly came upon their clothes, and it 
was beside pretty well cooled, as tea had been over 
for half an hour. Only one spot on Axel’s forehead, 
and one on the left hand of Claes, required treatment. 
The master was in despair, the children cried, they 
were carried to bed, and I promised as soon as I had 
time, to come and see them. The amiable dispost- 
tion of Madame H., which would never allow her 
quietly to see a troubled face, led her to console the 
master. She succeeded in so doing by making him 
observe with what real Spartan spirit the boys had 
received the first shock, and by declaring that she 
considered it a decided proof of the excellent educa- 
tion he was giving them. The master was very happy; 
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and grew quite excited, and said while he drew him- 
self up, that he hoped to make real Spartans out of 
the lady’s promising boys. The lady hoped this 
newly invented shower-bath of hot water might not 
be tried again, but she kept her hopes to herself. 
Meantime the exhibition of the bride had ended ; and 
Emily, exhausted, had left the room, where accord- 
ing to the old and singular Swedish custom, it had 
been necessary for her to show herself to a multitude 
of curious and indifferent people.” . 

Once married, no one could do more credit 
to her education than Emily, with the aid of 
a touch of domestic Machiavelism from Julia, 
worth imparting to bridesmaids :— 

“The following day was full of consolation for 
Julia. Emily was gayer ; and, happy to be able to 
receive her parents and brothers and sistersin her 
own house, she busied herself with unrestrained care 
and with heartiness to entertain them well. The 
Colonel had all his favourite dishes at dinner, and 
joy sparkled from Emily’s eyes, when her father a 
second time ‘asked for some turtle soup, and added, 
‘It is very excellent!’ Her mother was not a little 
satisfied with the arrangement of the meal, and with 
the preparations ; she stared a little anxiously at a 
pudding which had somewhat of a ruin on one side, 
but Julia quickly and unobserved turned the dish 
round, and the good lady, who was somewhat short- 
sighted, thought the fault was in her own eyes, and 
was quiet.” 

There is a larger amount of cookery than 
usual in this ‘H Family,’ and apropos 
of this, we may advert to a second pair 
of lovers. The gentleman is one of the cha- 
racters in whom Miss Bremer delights: a 
young soldier, as beautiful as Adonis, and with 
a voi¢e as “musical as is Apollo’s lute,” since it 
makes a stupid exclamation fascinating for a 
while to the ears of the gifted and faéry Julia. 
Excellent is Lieutenant Arwid, her betrothed! 
sufficient to her happiness when they are in 
town together, and he has the nothings of polite 
society to retail to her, but becoming progres- 
sively wearisome when they get out to Thorsborg, 
Colonel H *s country seat. There this dull 
mortal finds no pleasure save in sleeping on a 
sofa, however “ stimulating” (as the American 
said) be the conversation passing round him. At 
length the fair Julia becomes so impatient of 
dreaming in his company, and her ire is so justly 
aggravated by his preferring the smell of hot 
cutlets in the house, enjoyed alone, to the “ in- 
cense airs from beds of flowers’’ on a summer's 
evening, in her company, that she determines 
to break her engagement: a serious thing to 
achieve, it appears, in Sweden, and in her case 
only to be brought about by Miss Bremer’s art. 
For the manner in which the same is exhibited, 
we must refer to the work. 

We could go on lecturing from this lesson to 
young ladies, and guessing what the happy 
pairs we take leave of at its close are now doing, 
an hour by “ Shrewsbury clock,” so pleasantly 
is the circle of our acquaintance enlarged by its 
means. Enough, however, has been said to 
recommend the tale. As we have not hitherto 
noticed one of Miss Bremer’s excellencies, we 
must repair the omission ere our article is closed : 
this is the care bestowed on her secondary figures. 
The musical family D , Whose skill in per- 
formance and in French are alike so wonderful, 
—the two children, Claes and Axel, with their 
mining experiments, and their master Nup, 
who, while reading, burnt his hair four times 
on the same evening, are life itself. We have 
already given in our adherence to the Provost’s 
widow, Madame Bobina, of whom we have too 
passing a glimpse in the closing chapter. May 
these not be the last, by a hundred, of the odd 
and worthy men and the brave housewives who 
shall be made known to us—an honour to Sweden 
—by their still more honourable country woman, 
Frederika Bremer! 

















Chaplain’s Report on the Preston House of 
Correction, presented to the Visiting Justices 
at the October Sessions, 1813. Preston, 
Clarke. 

We always turn to Mr. Clay’s Report with in- 
terest and anxiety. Let all who consider its 
melancholy iteration as tedious or painful, 
remember the necessity which exists for making 
known the extent of intellectual darkness and 
moral depravity by which we are surrounded, 
that society may exert itself for their removal. 
We have at length reason to hope that instruction 
and discipline have not been without their bene- 
ficial influences: it appears that, but for the 
unfortunate riots in August, 1842, the criminality 
of the year would have been less than that of the 
preceding by about twenty per cent., and that 
the frequency of relapse into crime has greatly 
diminished. Other facts of interest and import- 
ance may also be gleaned from this Report. 
We constantly hear poverty described as the 
mother of crime, and are ourselves by no means 
accustomed to underrate its influences; yet it 
appears from the efticial returns that 1404 males 
and 2146 females received out-of-door relief 
within the Preston Union, thus proving that, as 
suffering distress, the females are to the males 
nearly as two to one; while as guilty of dis- 
honesty, the reverse exists in the proportion of 
more than six and a half to one! Another fact, 
and of great interest, is recorded by this shrewd 
observer and benevolent man :— 

“ It is one of the greatest disadvantages attached to 
the condition of the working classes that there are so 
few places calculated to afford them healthy and in- 
nocent recreation. A fey years ago, when an ex- 
hibition of natural curiosities, works of art, &c., was 
open to them in Preston, the public-houses were de- 
serted.” 

How often have we sought to impress this 
truth on the public ?—how often have we sug- 
gested the beneficial consequences that would 
result from like exhibitions in London ?—(see 
ante, p. 264, and other places). 

The amount of ignorance will appear to many 
persons wholly incredible. Could it be believed 
that sixty-two per cent. of those committed could 
not read, seventeen per cent. could only read, 
and twenty per cent. read and write badly—that 
forty-three per cent. of the male and female 
prisoners “ were ignorant of the Saviour’s name”’ 
—that some had never even heard of the Duke 
of Wellington, and though they seemed more 
familiar with the name of Nelson, they did not 
know whether he was dead or alive ?—- 

“The following is a literal account of pit of a con- 
versation held with a young man of twenty-one, which 
I give as furnishing a specimen of the unintelligence 
which I have, too often, met with. ‘Did you ever 
hear tell of the Duke of Wellington ‘ No,—but I 
seed his shape once.’ ‘ Did you see it over a public- 
house door 2 ‘No; I seed it ridin’ on a jack-ass, 
with a pair o’owd boots on, and a pipe in his mouth. 
‘And where did this happen?” ‘ Why at Marsden ; 
—where, as I subsequently gathered, this effigy of 
his grace had been paraded on the occasion of some 
political excitement.” 

Surely with such facts before them, Church- 
men and Dissenters will hereafter agree, that 
any Education Bill is better than none at all. 

We have before alluded to the improved dis- 
cipline in the Preston House of Correction, and 
after reading the following statement our readers 
will agree with us, that it was needed :— 

“The discipline in the Preston House of Correc- 
tion has been gradually improved for some years past ; 
but within the last eighteen months its progress to- 
wards complete efficiency has been very great. The 
management now, compared to the strange kind of 
imprisonment once existing,—it can scarcely be said, 
within the jail, presents a remarkable contrast. There 
are gentlemen now in the magistracy who recollect 
the time when it was usual to hire felons under sen- 
tence, toact as labourers in the neighbouring factories ; 





and it is within their knowledge that a man convicted 
of felony, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, 
was employed, during the whole of that term, in the 
capacity of gardener at the residence of a gentleman 
within two miles of the town: this ‘ prisoner at large’ 
merely coming home in the evenings to sleep. Long 
after such extraordinary laxity had disappeared, it 
still continued an almost daily practice to send prison- 
ers into the town for weaving materials, &c., in the 
society—rather than in the custody—of an officer. 
I have known, too, as a proceeding indeed which was 
of common occurrence until the establishment of the 
county constabulary, prisoners brought to the jail in 
charge of coachmen, carriers, and carters ; and some- 
times, in order to avoid unnecessary expense, the 
services even of these special constables have been 
dispensed with, and prisoners have arrived at the 
jail in no custody but their own; and have surrendered 
themselves to the prison authorities by virtue of the 
commitments carried in their own pockets! This 
may now occasion a smile; but it implied a sad 
absence of discipline; for it showed that the prison 
did not possess its proper terrors for the idle and 
depraved.” 

We shall leave the facts here adduced to their 
just and natural influence. 





Statesmen of the Reign of George I1I, Third 
Series. By Lord Brougham. 
(Concluding Notice.) 
Havine got rid of Lord Brougham and his 
pamphleteering, we shall repose for afew columns 
ona reminiscence, contributed by Earl Stanhope, 
of— 
Fouché Duke of Otranto. 


“ T formed his acquaintance at Dresden, where he 
arrived about November, 1815, as French Minister, 
but in a sort of honourable exile ; and he told me 
that the Duke of Wellington had advised him not to 
accept that mission, saying, * You will get into a 
hole which you will never be able to leave.” He 
afterwards expressed to me his regret at not having 
followed that advice, and his opinion that the anticipa- 
tion was realized by the event. From an exaggerated 
opinion, both of his own importance az! «f the malice 
of his enemies, he had left Paris in disguise, and was 
so apprehensive of being recognized, that when he 
met his wife on the road he would not acknowledge 
her. He had remained some weeks at Brussels, and 
carried on a correspondence with the Duke of Wel- 
lington and others, but, after receiving from the 
French government a peremptory order to repair to 
his post, he continued his journey under the name of 
M. Durand, marehand de vin, till he came to Leip- 
zig, where he resumed his own name. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, who was of the family of 
Castellane, and related, as he said, to the Bourbons, 
with four children by his former marriage, by au 
eldest son who appeared to be of weak intellect, and 
who became remarkable for his avarice, by two other 
sons who, even in their childhood, exhibited a strong 
disposition to cruelty, by a daughter, and by a very 
intriguing governess, Mdlle. Ribaud. He had been 
early in life a professor in the Oratoire, and it was 
said very truly at Dresden that he had ‘le visage d’un 
moine, et la voix d’un mort,’ and, as he was for some 
time the only foreign minister at that court, that he 
appeared ‘like the ghost of the departed corps di- 
plomatique.’ THis countenance showed great intelli- 
gence, and did not indicate the cunning by which he 
was eminently distinguished; his manner was calm 
and dignified, and he had, either from nature or from 
long habit, much power of self-possession. When I 
announced to him the execution of Marshal Ney, of 
which by some accident I had received the earliest 
information, his countenance never changed. He 
appeared to be nearly sixty years of age, and his hair 
had become as white as snow, in consequence of his 
havingaccording to hisown expression, ‘slept upon the 
guillotine for twenty-five years.’ His conversation 
was very animated and interesting, but it related 
chiefly to events in which he had been an actor, and 
his inordinate vanity induced him to say: ‘I am not 
a king, but I am more illustrious than any of them.’ 
His statements did not deserve implicit credence, and 
I may mention as an instance his bold denial that 
during the whole course of his long administration as 
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Minister of Police, any letter had ever been opened 
at the post-office.” 

“ Amongst a great number of anecdotes which he 
related to me, there were two that exhibited in a very 
striking manner the fertility of his resources when he 
acted on his own theatre, though, as I shall afterwards 
show, he appeared utterly helpless amidst the diffi- 
culties which he encountered at Dresden. While he 
was on a mission to the newly-established Cisalpine 
Republic, he received orders from the French Direc- 
tory to require the removal of some functionaries who 
were obnoxious to the Austrian government. He 
refused to comply, and stated in his answer that 
those functionaries were attached to France; that 
the ill-will with which they were viewed by the 
Austrian government was not a reason for the French 

vernment to demand their dismissal ; that, accord- 
ing to intelligence which had reached him, Austrian 
troops were advancing, and that the war would be 
renewed. The orders were reiterated without effect, 
and_one morning he was informed that an agent of 
the Directory was arrived at his house, and was ac- 
companied by some gens-d’armes. Fouché desired 
that the agent might be admitted, and that a mes- 
sage might be sent to his friend General Joubert, 
who commanded some French troops then stationed 
inthesame town, requesting him to come immediately, 
and to, bring with him a troop of cavalry. The agent 
delivered to Fouché letters of recall, andshowed to him 
afterwards an order to arrest him and to conduct him 
to Paris. Fouché made some obscrvations to justify 
himself till the arrival of Joubert with the cavalry 
was announced, when he altered his tone, and told 
the agent: ‘ You talk of arresting me, and it isin my 
power to arrest you.’ Joubert said, on entering the 
room, ‘Me voila avec mes dragons, mon cher ami ; 
que puis-je faire a votre service 2 and Fouché replied: 
*Ce drole-la veut m’arréter.” ‘Comment!’ exclaimed 
Joubert,’ ‘dans ce cas-la je le taillerai en mille piéces.’ 
The agent excused himself as being obliged to ex- 
ecute the orders which he had received, and was dis- 
missed by Fouché with the remark, * Vous étes un 
sot; allez tranquillement 4 votre hétel.’ When he 
had retired, Fouché observed that the Directory was 
not respected either at home or abroad, that it would 
therefore be easy to overthrow the Government, and 
that Joubert might obtain high office if he would 
assist in the undertaking. Joubert answered that he 
was merely a soldier, and that he did not wish to 
meddle in politics; but he granted Fouché’s request 
of furnishing him with a military escort to provide 
for his safety till he reached Paris. On the road he 
prepared an address to the Council of Five Hundred, 
which was calculated to be very injurious, and perhaps 
fatal, to the government. When he arrived at Paris 
he called on each of the Directors, but was not ad- 
mitted, and he expressed to me his conviction that he 
should have been arrested the next morning if he had 
not immediately insisted upon having an audience 
with Talleyrand, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Fouché, after defending his conduct, said that he 
considered it his duty, before he presented his address, 
to show it to Talleyrand, who no sooner read it than 
he saw its dangerous tendency, and the whole extent 
of the mischief to which it might lead. He told 
Fouche : ‘I perceive that there has been a misunder- 
standing, but everything may be arranged; and 
added, ‘the post of Minister to the Batavian Republic 
is now vacant, and perhaps you would be willing to 
accept it.’ Fouché, who perceived that the other 
was intimidated, determined to avail himsclf of the 
advantage which he had acquired, and replied that 
his honour and character had been attacked, that 
immediate reparation was necessary, and that his 
credentials must be prepared in the course of the 
night, in order that he might the next day depart on 
hismission. Thisrequest having been granted, Fouché 
proceeded to state that his journey to Paris had been 
very expensive, that he had, through his abrupt 
departure from the Cisalpine Republic, lost several 
valuable presents which he would have received ; 
and that his new mission required another outlay, for 
all of which he demanded an order for the immediate 
payment of two hundred thousand francs by the 
national treasury. Talleyrand gave the order without 
hesitation ; and Fouché, who had arrived in disgrace, 
if not in great danger, departed the next morning as 
a minister plenipotentiary with a considerable sum of 
money. After Napoleon, on his return from Elba, 





had made such progress as alarmed the French gov- 
ernment, Monsieur, afterwards Charles X., sent a 
message to Fouché requesting a meeting with him in 
the Tuileries. Fouché declined it, saying that as the 
circumstances would be known, it would place his 
conduct. in a very ambiguous light, and he then re- 
ceived another message proposing to meet him at 
the house of a third party. To this proposal Fouché 
assented, on the condition that the interview should 
take place in the presence of witnesses, two of whom 
should attend on each side. On such an occasion 
any questions of etiquette must have appeared of very 
subordinate importance, the condition was accepted, 
and in the interview, which lasted several hours and 
till long after midnight, Fouché was offered the ap- 
pointment of Police, the title of Prince, and the 
decoration of the St. Esprit. Fouché replied that 
the advance of Napoleon was the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of the general discontent which 
prevailed; that no human power could prevent his 
arrival at Paris; that Fouché’s acceptance of office 
under such circumstances might create an impression 
of his having betrayed a sovereign whom he ought 
faithfully to serve ; and that he was therefore obliged 
to reject the offers which in the course of the con- 
versation were repeatedly pressed on his acceptance. 
It seemed to be supposed by the French Government 
that the refusal of such offers was an indication of 
attachment to Napoleon, and the next morning, when 
Fouché was in his carriage, at a short distance from 
his own house, he was stopped ‘in the name of the 
King,’ by an officer of police, attended by gens- 
d’'armes. Fouché desired them to accompany him to 
his house, when, on getting out of the carriage, he 
demanded the production of the warrant by which 
he was arrested; and on its being shown to him, he 
threw it on the ground, exclaiming, ‘It is a forgery ; 
that is not the King’s signature.’ The officer of 
police, astounded by the effrontery with which Fouché 
spoke, allowed him to enter the house, when he made 
his escape through the garden, and went to the 
Princesse de Vaudremont, who concealed him till 
the return of Napoleon. Mdlle. Ribaud, the gover- 
ness, sent a message to the National Guards requesting 
their immediate attendance, and conducted through 
the house the officer of police, as he told her that he 
had orders to take possession of Fouché’s papers. 
His bureaus, &c. were searched, but nothing of any 
importance was found in them, and Mdlle. Ribaud 
when passing through her own room drew a trunk 
from beneath her bed, and, taking a key out of her 
pocket, offered to show her clothes to the officer of 
police, who said that he had no wish to give her that 
trouble. It was, however, in that trunk that Fouche’s 
important papers were deposited. In the meantime 
the National Guards had arrived, and after they were 
harangued by Malle. Ribaud on the merits and 
services of Fouché, and on the insult and injustice 
with which he had been treated, they drove away the 
gens-d’armes who attended the officer of police. 
“Fouché, who after the return of Napoleon was re- 
appointed Minister of Police, was asked by him 
whether it was not very desirable to obtain the 
services of Talleyrand, who was then one of the 
French ambassadors at Vienna. Certainly, replied 
Fouché; and Napoleon then said, ‘ What do you 
think of sending to him a handsome snuff-box 2” 
Fouché was aware of the extreme absurdity of 
endeavouring to bribe a minister, who was supposed 
to be rapacious, by a present which, as a matter of 
course, he had received on the conclusion of every 
treaty, observed, if a snutl-box were sent to Talley- 
rand, he should open it to see what it contained. 
‘What do you mean ?’ inquired Napoleon, ‘It is 
idle,’ replied Fouché, ‘to talk of sending to him a 
snuff-box. Let an order for two millions of francs 
be sent to him, and let one half of the sum be pay- 
able on his return to France.’ ‘ No,’ said Napoleon, 
‘that is too expensive, and I shall not think of it.’ 
When Napoleon determined to hold the Assembly 
of the Champ de Mai, he convened his Council of 
State,and read to them the speech which he intended 
to deliver on that occasion. Some of the members 
expressed their entire and unqualified approbation, 
and others suggested a few verbal alterations; but 
Fouché, when it came to his turn, said that he disap- 
proved of it both in its form and in its substance, and 
he then strung together some of the commonplace 
phrases with which his ordinary conversation so much 





abounded, that ‘ truth must be heard,’ that ‘illusions 
could no longer prevail,’ &c. One of the Councillors 
having remarked that a written document would be 
very desirable for the discussion, Fouché produced 
the speech which he had prepared. It stated that 
the Allied Powers had declared war not against 
France but against Napoleon; that if they were 
sincere in their professions, they would guarantee to 
France her independence, and the free choice of her 
own government, and that he would in that case 
abdicate the throne; but that if such a guarantee 
were refused, it would be a proof that they were in- 
sincere, and that he would then ask permission to 
place himself at the head of the French armies in 
order to defend the honour of the country. Napoleon 
made no observation ; but, calling the Councillors to 
him in succession, and whispering a few words to each 
of them, they rejected the proposal. He must have 
perceived that the Allies, who viewed with anxiety 
and mistrust the mighty conflict in which they were 
about to engage, would have granted the guarantee 
which was required; that he should have been 
obliged to abdicate; and that a Republic would 
have been established in which Fouché hoped and 
expected to acquire more power than he had yet 
possessed. Napoleon had on a former occasion re- 
moved Fouché from office, and reproached him with 
his insatiable ambition, saying, * You might always 
have been minister, but you aspired to be more, and 
I will not suffer you to become a Cardinal Richelieu," 
The Memoirs which after Fouché’s death were pub- 
lished under his name do not appear to be authentic, 
and the statements contained in them differ in many 
respects from those which I received from him, but 
neither the one nor the other may have been founded 
in truth. He read to me occasionally some detached 
passages, which he composed without any reference 
to chronological order, but as the circumstances oc- 
curred to his mind, and according to his original 
plan, which he communicated to me ina letter. He 
intended to divide his narrative into the following 
parts :—‘ La 1¢ explique la révolution qui a fait pas- 
ser la France de l’antique monarchie a la république,; 
la 2¢ celle qui a fait passer la France de la république 
a l'Empire de Bonaparte ;_ la 3¢ celle qui a fait pas- 
ser la France de cet. Empire 4 la Royauté des Bour- 
bons ; la 4¢ partie dira la situation de la France et 
de l'Europe.’ ” 

“In another letter he states :—‘ Je travaille huit 
heures par jour 4 mon mémoire. Ceux qui croyent 
que ce sont les hommes qui font les révolutions seront 
étonnés de voir leur origine. J'ai déja peint le pre- 
mier tableau des événcmens d’oit sont sorties nos 
tempétes passées, Le pendant de ce tableau sera un 
assez gros image doi partira la foudre qui menace 
notre avenir.’ His participation in the atrocities of 
the Revolution inspired horror at Dresden, where he 
formed very few acquaintances, and received hardly 
any visits except from Count Salmur, a Picdmontois, 
who had known him at Paris, and from General 
Gaudi, who had been sent by the Prussian Govern. 
ment to negotiate with respect to the line of demar- 
cation of the Saxon provinces which were ceded, and 
who had received instructions from Prince Harden- 
berg to see Fouché frequently, and to watch his 
proceedings. Fouché said to me very often, * J'ai 
une folle envie d’écrire, et il faut que j'aille a la 
campagne ;’ and I knew that he wasnot disturbed by 
many visitors, but I observed to him that he might 
give directions not to admit them. He replied, ‘Ne 
voyez-vous pas que j'ai une jeune femme, et quand Un 
me pousse en force, je la perds dune autre maniere. 
I told him that he might very easily hire one of the 
country houses which at that time of year were un- 
occupied ; but he said that he should expect the 
owner to remain there during his residence, and to 
treat him with the respect and attention which were 
duetohim. Heseemed to think that even a stranger 
would be too happy to accept the proposal, and to 
have an opportunity of associating with a person who, 
according to his own opinion, was ‘more illustrious 
than any king. The confidential communications 
which he received from Paris were addressed to him 
under another name, and directed to the care ofa 
pastrycook in that part of the town which lies on the 
other bank of the Elbe. He preserved his former 
habits of ‘espionnage,’ and remarked to me that a 
person who lived on the opposite side of the street 
sat close to the window, was much occupied in writing, 
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pene ar in his habits, &c. He seemed to be 
root f ake this unknown individual, who 
was afterwards discovered to be a spy sent by the 
French Government to observe Fouché. His ignor- 
ance of geography, &c., was really ludicrous. When 
he heard that Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, he 
- @uired on which side of the Cape it lay ; and when 
he was told by an Englishman that he was going to 
Hamburgh to embark for England, he asked, ‘ Are 
ou not afraid at this time of year of making a voyage 
jn the Baltic 7° The other replied that he did not 
embark on the Baltic. ‘No,’ said Fouché, after 
some consideration, * you will go by the sea of Den- 
mark.’ He was extremely delighted when he was 
informed that Lavalette had effected his escape by 
the good offices of Sir Robert Wilson and two other 
Englishmen, and after making a pompous eulogium 
on them, he said that although they had been pun- 
ished by the French Government, they would every- 
where be respected and honoured ; that their conduct 
must excite general admiration, &c. ; and after a long 
course of high-flown compliments, he concluded by 
ananticlimax, ‘if they should come here I will even 
invite them to dinner.” According to a homely ex- 
ion, ‘there was no love lost’ between Fouché and 
Talleyrand. The former said, ‘ Talleyrand est nul’ 
till after he has drunk a bottle of Madeira: and the 
latter asked, * Do you not think that Fouché has very 
much the air of a country comedian?’ Fouché 
spoke very contemptuously of the late Emperor of 
Austria, whom he called ‘un crétin.’ I thought it 
indiscreet to ask any questions of Fouché on the 
cruelties of which he was represented to have been 
guilty at Lyons and at Nantes; but I took an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to him that a biographical me- 
moir of him had appeared in the German language. 
It excited, as I expected that it would, his curiosity, 
and he requested me to translate it vivd voce, which 
Iaccordingly did; and when the sanguinary scenes 
of Lyons were noticed he exclaimed, ‘I went there 
to save the inhabitants, all of whom would otherwise 
have been murdered by Collot d’Herbois. As for 
Nantes, I never was there.’ I remarked to him that 
the Memoir referred to letters which were signed both 
by him and by his colleague, and which had been 
published in the * Moniteur,’ but he replied that it 
would at that time have been dangerous to disavow 
them. He had received from the Prince of the 
Asturias, afterwards Ferdinand VII., during his re- 
sidence at Valencay, the most servile letters, earnestly 
entreating that Napoleon would confer upon him the 
high honour of allowing him to be allied with some 
relation, however distant, of the Imperial Family. 
Fouché said that his hand was kissed by the prince 
whenever he had occasion to see him; and added, 
‘I washed it afterwards, for he was very dirty.’ The 
intelligence which he received from Paris, through 
private as well as through public channels, and the 
hostility which was shown towards the regicides, of 
whom he was one, rendered him very apprehensive 
that his property would be confiscated, and he spoke 
tome frequently upon the subject. He observed that 
the Charter did not allow confiscation, but added, 
‘ils ne se genent pas ;’ and he proposed to make a 
nominal sale of his property to me, in order to place 
it beyond the grasp of the French Government. I 
objected to it on the ground that it would not be a 
bond fide transaction ; but a day or two afterwards I 
received from him a note, expressing a wish to see 
me immediately. On going te him, he read to me 
some papers prepared in technical and legal phrase- 
ology, which stated that I had purchased his estates, 
the annual value of which was, I think, 70002, and 
also his house at Paris, with the furniture that it con- 
tained. Itold him that I had already expressed my 
disapprobation of the principle on which the trans- 
action would proceed ; and I observed to him that 
the fraud would be discovered, for the French Go- 
Yernment would upon inquiry learn from the English 
ambassador at Paris that I was only an eldest son 
with a very limited income, and that it was utterly 
impossible for me to make such purchases. He re- 
plied that I might be supposed to have given bonds, 
or other securities, which were satisfactory to him. 
T represented to him that the French ambassador in 
London might by a Bill in Chancery compel me to 
declare upon oath whether I had or had not purchased 
his property ; and if so, with what funds? And he 
answered, ‘Ces parjures-la ne blessent point la con- 


science.’ I then said,‘ You have already informed 
me that one half of your property is settled on your 
children, and the easiest way of placing the whole of 
it in safety would be to settle the remainder on Ma- 
dame la Duchesse.’ He exclaimed, * Parbleu, vous 
avez plus d’esprit que moi, et je ferai venir mon secré- 
taire sur le champ.’ An Act in due form was in- 
stantly prepared, and, being registered in Dresden, 
became the subject of general conversation: but I 
considered his communications as confidential, and I 
said nothing as to the suggestion which I had offered, 
or as to my knowledge of the transaction. He was 
also very apprehensive as to his personal safety, and 
said, ‘I fear that I may be carried off by some gens- 
d’armes, and that no person will ever hear of me 
again.’ He then asked whether, in the event of his 
being arrested, he should not request General Gaudi 
to intercede for him with the prime minister, Count 
Einsiedel? I answered, that they had no doubt much 
personal regard for each other, but that in their re- 
spective positions it could not be supposed that the 
former could have any influence with the latter. 
* Then,’ replied Fouché, ‘I will write to the King of 
Saxony, inquiring what course he will pursue if an 
order should arrive here for my arrest.’ He did so, 
though he was at that time French plenipotentiary ; 
and he received from Count Einsiedel an answer, in- 
forming him that the King would under any cireum- 
stances act as became a man of honour. 

“On one occasion, when he was more than usually 
disquieted by the information which he had that 
morning received from Paris, he called on me, and 
after mentioning that he was in great danger, and 
that he wished to go into the Prussian dominions, he 
inquired if I would accompany him thither? I as- 
sented; and we went together to General Gaudi, who 
was not acquainted with the objects and motives of 
the intended journey, but seemed much astonished 
when Fouché abruptly said to him, ‘ You once told 
me that you have an aunt who is settled in Silesia ; 
and I should like to go and live with her.’ General 
Gaudi replied that his aunt was old and infirm, and 
not accustomed to company, and that she would not 
like to see a stranger. Fouché then conversed with 
General Gaudi on the choice of a residence, and was 
with great difficulty dissuaded from going to one of 
the ceded provinces, the governor of which enter- 
tained for him the strongest aversion. After we had 
left General Gaudi, I asked Fouché when he in- 
tended todepart? and he answered, ‘ At twelve o’clock 
to-night.’ I told him that it would have a better 
appearance if he went by daylight; and, I added, 
* You should prepare a passport for yourself.’ ‘No,’ 
replied Fouché, ‘I intend to travel under your pass- 
port.’ *How so? I inquired. ‘ As your valet-de- 
chambre,’ answered Fouché. I then said that I was 
willing to accompany him in his quality of French 
minister, but that I would not convey him under a 
false character, or smuggle him threugh the country 
as if he were contraband goods. He was much dis- 
pleased, and employed by turns flattery and abuse ; 
but I remained inflexible ; and, as I would not ac- 
company him in the manner which he proposed, he 
determined to remain at Dresden. At length there 
appeared in France a law, or edict, which allowed the 
regicides to reside, at their own choice, either in 
Austria, in Prussia, or in Russia; and the Austrian 
minister desired Fouché to determine which of them 
he would prefer. He wished to settle at Berlin, 
where, as he said, his advice would be very useful ; 
but he found upon inquiry that this would not be per- 
mitted, and Breslau was proposed to him for a resi- 
dence, which he did not approve, and he went into 
the Austrian dominions—first to Prague, where he 
lived very obscurely and with great economy—after- 
wards, and for a short time, to Linz on the Danube— 
and then to Trieste, where he died. His widow, who 
had a life-interest in half his property, re-married. 
His house at Paris was sold to Baron Rothschild ; 
and it was said, but I know not with what truth, that 
he bequeathed his manuscripts to Louis X VIII.” 





THE ANNUALS For 1044. 
Ir is no safe task to criticize the Illustrations to 
Heath's Book vf Beauty—seeing that they are 
all portraits. Were we to object to this nose, 
or the other chin—to wonder at a redundancy 





of tresses—to ask how it is that so many short- 


faced beauties find themselves assembled in one 
given book—affectionate relatives and friends 
might be pained, when our intention was to 
admonish the artists. For what beauty-painter 
could be cynical enough to exaggerate the pe- 
culiarities of the Hebes and Dianas and Mi- 
nervas, who are willing to oblige the public 
through his unworthy agency? Let, then, 
brown and fair be passed by in admiring silence: 
while, unwilling to deal in Iago’s vein with 
contemporary lilies and roses, we perform the 
easier task of applying the auhel of perfec- 
tion to more mortal prose and verse. This, it 
needs not be added, is, as far as the Gift-books 
are concerned, “a sliding scale.” We do not 
look for Byrons and Shelleys and Moores in 
the pleasant rhymesters whom year by year 
Lady Blessington so skilfully assembles. Nor 
is her cento of tales, daintily worded though 
these be, quite a new Decameron. But, 
drolling apart, the letter-press of these books is 
good and pretty. The garland of fugitive verse, 
which the series could now furnish, besides 
many a gay and scented window flower, would 
show also its sturdier plants, though, to brin 

these into a requisite harmony they were plentek, 
after the Chinese fashion, in porcelain vases. We 
shall presently give a specimen from the Kee 





| sake, in proof of our assertion. In the meanwhile, 

, let those who busy themselves with the social 

| position of what Jonathan Oldbuck called “ the 

| Womankind,” settle accounts with Mr. R. M. 

| Milnes, for the following view, through a rose- 
coloured veil, of 

The Hareem. 


Behind the lattice closely laced 

With filagree of choice design,— 
Behind the veil whose depth is traced 

By many a complicated line,— 
Behind the lofty garden-wall 

Where stranger face can ne'er surprise, 
That inner world her all-in-all, 

The Eastern woman lives and dies. 


Husband and children round her draw 
Tlie narrow circle where she rests ;— 
His will the single perfect law— 
That scarce with choice her mind molests, 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth, 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman's worth. 


If young and beautiful, she dwells 
An idol in a secret shrine, 

Where one high priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine. 

And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 

And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. 


Within the gay kiosk reclined 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains woo the wind, 

And birds make music of their loves, 
She lives a kind of faéry life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 


And, when maturer duties rise 

In pleasures’ and in passions’ place,— 
Her duteous loyalty supplies 

The presence of departed grace ; 
So hopes she by untiring faith 

To win the bliss, to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth 

That Time can never taunt or dim. 


Thus in the ever closed hareem, 
As in the open western home, 
Sheds womanhood her starry gleam 
Over our being’s busy foain. 
Through latitudes of varying faith, 
Thus trace we still her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 
And all for others to endure. 


Then follow two awful verses describing Man's 
despotic supremacy, which we are too generous 
to quote, satisfied with the moral of the whole, 
as under :— 


Then let the moralist, who best 

Honours the female heart that blends 
The deep affections of the West, 

With thoughts of Life's sublimest ends, 
Ne’er to the Eastern home deny 

Its lesser, yet not humble praise, 
To guard one pure humanity 

Amid the stains of evil days. 
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Never, we imagine, have the yashmac and 
the arabah been so plausibly defended :—Mr. 
Milnes must surely aspire to be the modern 
Hafiz, as well as the modern Chaucer. We 
had marked for another extract Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer’s ‘ Content and Desire ;’ but, on returning 
to it, its mysticism somewhat cooled our first 
admiration. Mr. W. S. Landor has some lines 
to Lady Charles Beauclerk, terse as a monu- 
mental inscription, but tender and elegant as 
some old Provengal /ai; Mr. Hallam, a some- 
what Johnsonian tribute to another fair lady ; 
Horace Smith, a sensible ‘‘ copy of verses’’ on 
a like subject; Barry Cornwall, a snatch of 
song worth a score of such personalities. ‘‘ The 
sex”’ speaks for itself through the Editor, Mrs. 
Torre Holme and Mrs. Garrow, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
and others. But, with all deference to their 
graces (not airs), we are inclined to think that 
the ‘ Book of Beauty’ is this year surpassed by 

The Keepsake.—The illustrations of this twin- 
volume are better than has been usual of late 
years. Mr. C. Heath’s name is affixed to seve- 
ral of the plates; and ‘The Anglers,’ ‘ The 
Coquette,’ and ‘The Gleaners,’ are among his 
best efforts. Redgrave’s ‘Daily Teacher,’ a 
gracefully modest portrait by Chalon; and 
the ‘Queen of the Belgians,’ after one of Sir 
William Ross’s excellent miniatures, are all 
attractive. Then for contributors, Lady Bless- 
ington has gathered a sketch by Capt. Marryat, 
a story of a picture by Mr. Westmacott, jun., 
with much lively and various prose and verse ; 
among which it were shame to pass ‘ ‘The Ghost 
of the Private Theatricals,’ a tale of terror so 
well told, that we incline to ask whether it be 
original or a translation. Nor can we overlook 
Barry Cornwall's pean to Lady Sale, which is 
excellent, all but the last stanza,—the name not 
lending itself kindly to the uses of poetry. This, 
by the way, is one of the racier and more manly 
contributions indicated awhile since. Another, 
which will be a greater novelty, and, we should 
think, will startle a round hundred at least of 
aristocratic readers in their country houses, is 

A Werd in Season. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
They have a superstition in the East, 
That ALLAH, written on a piece of paper, 

Is better unction than can come of priest, 

Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper: 

Holding that any scrap which bears that name, 

In any characters, its front imprest on, 


Shall help the finder through the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 
Accordingly they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves; for they are not like us, 
A highly civilized and thinking nation ; 
And always stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthy leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 
So I have known a country on the earth, 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth, 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent The Book, in struggles for the binding. 
The gentlest man among these pious Turks 
God's living image ruthlessly defaces : 
Their best high churchman, with no faith in works, 
Bowstrings the Virtues in the market-places. 
The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse, 
(They curse all other men, and curse each otler,) 
Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse— 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother. 
Taken in conjunction with Mr. Milnes’s 
‘ Hareem,’ this poem is noticeable as an illustra- 
tion of the different modes in which human 
tolerance may utter its large thoughts of 
benevolence. After such a reality, we can 
have nothing to do with boudoir verses. For 
like reasons,—and having given the reader 
enough from the Gift-books of 1844, for one 
dessert,—we shall reserve The Picturesque 
Annual, with M. Jules Janin’s ‘Summer in Paris,’ 
for another sitting. 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

“A tree is anobler object than a prince in his coronation 
robes.” — Pope. 

“A jet d'eau is a nobler object than a princess in her 
coronation jewels.”"—Anon. 

Every successive summer, we have remarked, there 
is a cry to heaven, (as for water in the Great Desert, ) 
raised in this wilderness of Sin, London, for fountains, 
baths, jets, pumps, crystal-dropping basins and 
silver-flowing kennels; but, like any other summer 
fashion, though all the rage then, it never lasts beyond 
the season. We do not mean to laugh at a cry so 
well founded, which only appears ridiculous when, 
from a howl almost loud enough to frighten the 
sun ont of the firmament, it dwindles into utter 
silence. But neither can we laud such deciduous 
patriotism. Real public spirit, instead of pairing-off 
with the Dog-star, would still burn as bright as before, 
— instead of making just three months’ hubbub per 
annum, would continue a temperate firm demand 
until the object was attained. Let us keep up a 
little mild clamour about it, since the first cool blast 
has frozen the lips of our summer-patriots thereupon. 
We have slender hopes indeed that Government 
will establish a jet d'eau beside each lamp-post, or 
the Lord Mayor with his magic wand strike a river 
of life and health from every second flag-stone; but 








something towards a sanatory system, by means of 
aqueous supplies proportional to this immense town’s 
consumptive powers, may be accomplished, or at 
least attempted. It is singular how much mor 
timid and circumspect and sluggish men are in doing 
good than evil. The most luxurious capital on th 
face of the globe wants the greatest of all luxuries. 
water! the people who most plume themselves on 
their superfluous comforts want the simplest of all 
conveniences—water! No marvel if mad dogs 
abound, when hydrophobia prevails among = 
themselves! Englishmen can find a way to trans. 
port the means of drunkenness—of drenching their 
insides—from France and Portugal, yet not the 
means of cleanliness from the next shire! But a 
combination of other rustic features with aquatic 
would prove, we think, as salutiferous as ornamental 
to a large town like London, and are more indispen- 
sable the larger it becomes. We would lift Up our 
voices for a few Oases amidst the labyrinthine tracts 
of livid mud and masses of red brick which constitute 
our endless, or so far forth, Eternal City—the pre- 
servation and improvement of those few green spots 
already existing, the creation of more—whereby to 
refresh both sight and spirit, to be the lungs and 
spiracles and air-cells, of our giant metropolis. We 
do not, however, contend for “ hanging gardens” jn 
this Modern Babylon, not even for circuses and 
campuses and stadia and naumachia, as in Ancient 
Rome; no more than we do for an Aqua-Vergine at 
Seven Dials, or Antonine therme at Cold-Bath Fields, 
or for Sadler’s Wells being expanded into a Lake 
Meris. As there is a medium between hydrophobia 
and hydromania, there is one between childish 
“babble about green fields,” and a love of hollow 
brick-stacks, called houses, street after street without 
cessation. A Frenchman once offered the politest 
suggestion—whether in our island we had not trop de 
verdure ; with a Frenchman, too much verdure may 
be a fault even in “/a campagne,” but he could hardly 
find that fault in our great towns and cities, Beyond 
all, London, from its present and prospective vastness 
should have, we repeat, numerous little Goshens 
interspersed throughout its area, wherever and when- 
ever they are practicable. Instead of which observe 
what the great Logothetes of Lincoln’s Inn have 
decided on:—blocking up the one open side of 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields with a huge and heavy morone 
brick library! disfiguring the beautiful broad green 
esplanade that lent such a bright aspect to their 
Cimmerian courts and three-storied caverns, with a 
dull specimen of bastard Gothic called Elizabethan! 
Those long wigs who formed the Committee of Taste, 
seem anything but able judges of architectural im- 
provements; forthis capital offence against the public, 
they deserve less to be on the Queen’s Bench than in 
it. Are they so fond of incarcerations that they must 
make their own residence look like a jail? or of dark 
and crooked ways that their Inn must typify them 
yet further? 

London, let us recollect, is notaltogethera bee-hive, 
though perhaps as full of business and of humming , 
the business is somewhat less clean, and the hummers 
exhale effluvium rather less fragrant than the breath 
of flowers, the treasures they collect by no means 
resemble the pure and innocent products of Hybla 
or Hymettus, nor does their diet consist of heaven's 
own dew, liquid amber, bee-bread, and pollen. The 
bills of mortality do not include many such “ garden- 
houses” as Milton tenanted—nor the bills of immor- 
tality many such ethereal natures as he. Now that 
the dead are about to be rusticated, we hope their 
ci-devant receptacles,the churchyards, will be suffered 
to lie fallow, and thus form a kind of rus-in-urbe for 
the living. We advocate this on other accounts, 
besides their ventilative and respirative uses, and 
their verdure,—the moral effect of their quiet and 
cloister-like seclusion amidst tumult and uproar that 
would drown the voice of Moses giving the com- 
mandments. What is there fitter to arrest the 
foot and the thoughts of a passenger than one of 
those silent, dim grave-yards in the heart of the 
worldliest capital in the world—such as old St. Lau- 
rence Pountney, or St. Alban’s—close behind the 
noisiest, most crowded thoroughfares, yet breathing 
perfect stillness? Buried themselves amongst innu- 
merable edifices, they afford to the toil-wearied spint 
a momentary rest if no more. They perhaps echo 
the din outside, but with a deadened sound that 
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“nies and mocks its hollowness. We would have all 
these verdant recesses, however disused as cemeteries, 
kept as sanctuaries—sacred at least to contem plation : 
their very gloom has an impressiveness which must 
affect the lightest mind—now perhaps a little, much 
perhaps years hence, though but half-remembered— 
and their pallid headstones gleaming above the heavy 

utter a mute Memento mori where everything 
else proclaims Memento vivere the single important 
motto. Useful things are not always utensils. Believe 
materialists! these idle patches of ground are 
the utilities. 
-* t those isolated trees which stand in odd 
nooks and angles, or lean against blind walls, or fling 
their boughs over the foot-pavement, have a like 
healthful effect both on the spirits and the spirit ; 
we would preserve them as so many off-sets from the 
Tree of Life—for all the sylvan tribe may be con- 
sidered emblems and invigorators of vitality. Look 
where Wood-street empties its dark chasm-like sewer 
of pedestrians into the torrent along Cheapside ; there 
a beautiful “ lady of the forest” extends herarms like 
an Elysian willow at the conflux of Styx and 
Phlegethon: what an eye-salve is her summer-foliage 
in that adust atmosphere, and her moist-green rind 
in the lurid winter! What a freshness and sweetness 
she breathes through that foul and pestilent congre- 
tion of vapours! her delicate virgin form hallows 
that most secular (not to call it profane) neighbour- 
hood, as it were a shrine which sanctifies even the 
unholy ground within its view. We could point out 
many other trees whose retiredness and repose furnish 
agrateful contrast to the bustle and wretched tur- 
moil beyond their pale, but there is one now threat- 
ened with destruction, too near at hand peradventure 
for this late plea and humble petition to save her. 
Our gentle client stands on or nigh the projected line 
of “improvement” between St. Martin’s Court and 
Newport Street, forming the sole natural object, 
except sky (and a fool or two) visible in that semi- 
subterranean quarter : dilapidation and ruin surround 
her, how can the helpless, solitary thing, escape a 
similar fate? Will not mighty Pan—we mean my 
lord of the Woods and Forests—be chivalrous enough 
to defend the Dryad of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
(or rather out-of-the-Fields) from the hatchet or toma- 
hawk of savage tree-butchers? Ought not the Maim- 
ing and Mutilation Act to protect from wanton de- 
facement and disfigurement the vegetuble form divine, 
as well as the human, which has often as much of the 
block or stock about it as the other? Our own pro- 
position is that, where possible, all such trees should, 
like those on village-greens, be made parish properties, 
approachable but still isolated; that where no such 
tree exists, one should be planted at every commo- 
dious spot ; and that a fountain, jet, basin, or pump, 
should be constructed beside it. Oriental barbarians 
do this ; are the most civilized people of the West to 
remain compared with them “asses unpolicied”? 
We cannot grant our proposition in any particular 
Utopian, unless, perhaps, in its visionary expectation 
of sufficient public spirit or common sense among 
London citizens for carrying it out. But a large 


portion of the present ¢erra practica was once part of 


Utopia, and more and more of the latter region is 
reclaimed and rendered profitable every year: so we 
do not despair. “ Pressure from without” would soon 
make water rise ; let the Press produce that pressure, 
and become a force-pump of many handles, to com- 
pel an abundant flow. We are neither nympholepts 
nor partizans of the cold-water cure as a panacea ; we 
consider our fellow-townsmen neither owls nor loup- 
garous, to be shut up in ivy-mantled abodes, or have 
London streets like forest walks “shagged with horrid 
shades” to roam in: but the metropolis, we humbly 
submit, may reform its unclean and un-sane habits— 
may enjoy after a rather more plentiful fashion, the 
advantages of wood and water, without being turned 
into a Lake of the Dismal Swamp or a Vallom- 
brosa. 

, These remarks were written before Mr. Towers’s 
Account of the Croton Aqueduct’ reached us (see 
ante, p. 974), and as a stranger, we gave him wel- 
come and precedence ;—what New-York has done 
towards self- purification and self- preservation, proves 
what a wealthier town could do, and would, were 
the Typhus as aristocratical a disease as the yellow 








DR. ROBINSON'S REPLY TO SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


My assertion, that the forty-feet telescope did not 
produce effects proportioned to its magnitude, is vir- 
tually admitted by Sir J. Herschel in his last letter. 
The two satellites of Saturn, which were supposed to 
be its tribute to astronomy, now ure confessed to have 
been discovered by a twenty-feet reflector; and “their 
motions were followed out, to the determination of 
their periods and calculation of their tables,” with 
that instrument. What then has its gigantic com- 
panion really achieved ? ‘ 

Sir John objects to my “a priori reasonings,” 
“ hypothetical interpretations,” and thinks I ought to 
have “confined myself to reasoning on facts before 
the public.” In these respects I cannot see how I 
could act otherwise; I had expressed an opinion, 
which had been formed on careful examination of 
every circumstance that could bear on it, in terms 
which ought not to have offended any one. For this 
I was arraigned by him, and in my defence stated at 
length the motives which induced me to form it, which 
I think are not impugned by any of his statements. 
Yet they admitted of a very simple answer. If Sir 
John had used this telescope in his father’s lifetime, 
his testimony would be decisive ; if not, he might at 
least explain why this singular “ reserve” was ex- 
tended to him. If any ¢esé double stars were ob- 
served with it, he might have given us their names, 
as I suggested. If any comparison of its light to that 
of the twenty-feet was made by diaphragms, it might 
have been stated. This, at least, was the course I 
pursued when I made public my opinion of the 
power of Lord Rosse’s three-feet speculum, and Sir 
John himself, by his valuable list of test objects, has 
shown its propriety. 

In one respect this discussion is “ likely to advance 
science.” It has brought to light the existence of 
the journal and treatise, which must be invaluable 
as stores of experimental research; and I hope that 
public opinion will be so powerfully expressed, as to 
induce Sir John to give them to the world. Any 
reason for withholding them must have ceased long 
since, and he ought not to subject himself to the 
charge of wishing to be the solitary possessor of in- 
tellectual weaith. At the same time I cannot refrain 
from remarking how much astronomy might have 
gained, if the few, who have been labouring at the 
construction of large reflectors, had been enabled to 
start from the vantage ground of his father’s expe- 
rience, instead of wasting time in inventing what 
already existed, or trying experiments which had 
already proved vain. 

Some parts of Sir John’s references to the journal 
require notice, and especially that where he taxes me 
with being “ somewhat uncharitable,” in believing a 
certain white metal to be an impure alloy. I am 
sorry he should form such an opinion of me, but I 
think the words of Smeaton’s letter will show that I 
do not deserve it. They are.—* Mr. Herschel tells 
me there is a warehouse in Thames-street where they 
keep for sale metal ready made into ingots, of which 
they have two sorts; what they call white and _bell- 
metal, I suppose such as the bells of clocks are made 
of, but he did not know exactly their composition. For 
his speculum they put two ingots of bell-metal to one 
of white metal. He ¢hinks it a lower metal than 
what he used for his former specula of nineteen 
inches.” Here is a distinct statement that Sir W. 
Herschel did not know the composition of this metal, 
nor even of the mirror; he describes the bell-metal 
by its use, but not the other, Some years since I 
requested a friend to inquire among the warehouses 
in Thames-street, and similar shops, for it, but found 
that no such article was known. Afterwards, visiting 
the copper-works at Hafod, I observed such a mate- 
rial, looking like coarse speculum metal, and called 
white metal by the workmen. ‘This, I supposed, 
might be the material in question. 

But this extract gives rise to another question. Sir 
William Herschel did not know the composition of 
metal in 1785: his son declares it to have been “the 
highest speculum metal then known.” If so, the 
other must have known what it was. London opti- 
cians did not surely work at random; and it must 
have been some standard composition. Mudge’s, of 
32 copper+144 tin, was long known; Edwards had 
just published his. Either this is stated as Sir John’s 
opinion, or on the authority of the journal: if the 





former, it should have been mentioned ; if the latter, 
the words should have been given, and the date, for 
possibly Smeaton’s question might have prompted 
subsequent inquiry on the part of Sir William. 

It appears that the second mirror was not the 
same composition. This Sir William had quite sup- 
pressed. And I think it is also evident that he had 
attempted to cast one of the “ higher” alloy, but 
failed, possibly from cracking in cooling; else why 
form such a quantity, and then debase it? When 
reduced to Mudge’s standard, it is 32 copper + 10.7 
tin, which can only be called “real speculum metal” 
by courtesy ; and we need not wonder that it tar- 
nished rapidly and wanted brilliancy. 

If I considered the instrument “ finished” in 1789, 
I did so on Sir William Herschel’s express state- 
ment. Sir John thinks it was “ completed” in 1796; 
but could it ever be called finished if it required con- 
stant repolishing ? 

My estimate of the time required in polishing is 
necessarily vague; so is Sir John’s, though I have no 
doubt that every day spent in that work, as well as 
in grinding and making machinery, is recorded in the 
journal. The latter two ought not to have consumed 
much time ; and as, of course, Sir William Herschel 
did not do the work of a common labourer, these 
operations could only require a superintendence not 
inconsistent with his “ astronomical work.” Why 
rely on indefinite declamation instead of dates ¥ 

The defects in the nebula figures, to which I 
alluded, are not errors of drawing, as would seem to 
be implied by Sir John; they show want of sufficient 
power to show them well in the telescopes employed. 

It remains only to notice the answer given to that 
proof of imperfect definition, which I deduced from 
the invisibility of the fifth star in the trapezium of 
Orion ; and I do this, specially because it seems to 
insinuate against me a want of respect for the infir- 
mities of age. ‘ Dr. Robinson (it is said) complains 
that, in 1815, the eye of an observer in his seventy- 
seventh year failed to detect two new stars in the 
nebula.” Quite the reverse: I asserted, that if on 
the 19th of January, 1811, (not 1815,) “in a clear 
view,” he failed to see these stars, the fault was in 
the telescope, not the observer. I did so, because 
published observations show that at no great distance 
from that date he was fully capable of it. With his 
seven-feet Newtonian 6.3 inches aperture, he ob- 
served, in July 12, 1807, the difficult double star 
£ Bootis, and on January 17, 1809, a faint compa- 
nion of a Cygni, and that of 39 Eridani, which is 
neither very much larger nor more distant than the 
5th of the trapezium. The eye which could do this 
would, I confidently assert, have detected at once 
both stars in Lord Rosse’s three-feet, though this 
ought only to have four-tenths of the other's light. 
Then, as to Struve’s not having at once perceived the 
fifth, and Sir John Herschel himself having over- 
looked it while drawing the nebula with the twenty- 
feet, (facts which he was disposed to explain by sup- 
posing it variable,) this is quite disposed of by Struve, 
who now (Mens. Microm, p. 242,) rejects all such 
notions, and refers the occasional difficulty of seeing 
it to the state of the air. But is it not illogical to 
reason from this difficulty, with a telescope of 94 
aperture, to one of 48? 

The allusion to De Vico, if a jest, is out of place ; 
if serious, is at least surprising from a man like Sir 
John Herschel; I may add imprudent ; for that pri- 
vileged astronomer is said to see in a telescope of 8 
inches aperture even the 7th satellite of Saturn, the 
chef-d’ceuvre of the forty-feet! If, however, his ob- 
servations are to originate such speculations as the 
abrupt emergence of “a brood of stars,” or even to 
cloak the defects of instruments and observers, I 
hope I may be permitted to say that they should be 
confirmed by some other observer. Should my friend 
and countryman, Mr. Cooper, not be prevented by 
illness, this will not long be delayed, for he has taken 
to Nice his achromatic of 13 inches aperture. 

To conclude: in defending myself from the attack 
of Sir John Herschel, I have kept in mind the mo- 
tives which prompted him to it, and admitted them 
as an excuse for the tone of asperity which pervades 
it. What I said before, I repeat; that his father’s 
true fame is quite independent of this instrument. 
He discovered the planet that bears his name with a 
seven-feet Newtonian, which also was the source of 
his Catalogue of double stars, With the twenty- 
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feet he achieved his triumphs in the field of satellites 
and nebule. It is the employment, not the making 
of these telescopes, that constitutes his glory ; and 
whatever be the amount of mechanical skill or patient 
labour expended on the forty-feet, however honour- 
able to another it might have been, to him it is 
nothing. If, howei$r, Sir John think otherwise, and 
estimate so highly this practical knowledge, let him 
take the advice I have already given, and by pub- 
lishing the treatise referred to, he will erect a memo- 
rial of his father’s skill, which will be precious when 
every specimen of his art shall have perished. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Armagh Observatory, T. R. Rosrnson. 
Nov. 9, 1843. 





MR. WILLIAM SEGUIER. 

WE record the death of this well-known public 
officer, which took place on the 5th ult., less on its 
own account, though it deserves mention, than because 
it allows us to express certain opinions regarding the 
superintendence of national establishments—opinions 
that we have long held, from profound conviction of 
their truth, but also withheld from delicacy towardsan 
amiable and most respectable man. Our acquaintance- 
ship with Mr. Seguier was in matters of connoissance 
alone, and would enable us to furnish few details of 
his private life and character, were they even relevant 
orimportant. He once informed us, as we recollect, 
of his having been “taught” by the celebrated Wil- 
liam Blake—how different the master and the pupil! 
how different their lot! Blake earned eighteen shil- 
lings a week and immortal renown, while his scholar 
earned the directorship of almost all the great picture 
galleries—and such slight memorials as this! But 
if he did not imbibe any of that fanciful painter's 
sublime and singular genius, Nature had bestowed 
upon him a far more profitable gift—common sense 
—which he best evinced, perhaps, by resigning an art 
that promised him neither fame nor fortune, and un- 
dertaking a lowlier one, that ensured the latter. In- 
stead of an artist, he became a pictorial artizan, called 
a picture-cleaner ; and by his diligence, his adroitness, 
and discretion, did, we believe, as much service in 
the reparation of ancient master-pieces as any other 
adept, and rather less than the customary damage 
—no small praise. Extended and observant practice 
of this kind matured his judgment, and made him, 
before long, a wary connoisseur—a leading critic— 
and, at length, an oracle. To his successful career, 
no doubt, conduced his extreme urbanity, good 
humour, kindliness, and communicativeness upon the 
subject of art. Although an uneducated man (we 
might usc a stronger adjective), and speaking, as some 
persons not illiterate do, the vernacular patois, with 
all its characteristic redundancy and deficiency and 
vicariousinterchange of letters, Mr. Seguier frequented 
the highest circles, where his natural good breeding 
received a polish that, despite the said drawbacks, 
carried him well through conversations not over- 
refined. We particularize these little items, because 
they afford an irrefragable test of the state in which 
artistic criticism stood under the last two reigns : how 
any one who possessed no intellectual endowments or 
acquirements—no very purified, or exalted, or ex- 
panded tastes—who had no pretensions beyond those 
of a skilful picture-mender, should have obtained the 
sovereign chair of connoisseurship, above all his 
coevals, can be accounted for only by the despicable 
nature of the “ zsthetics” then prevalent. George 
the Fourth was, at best, a dignified petit-maitre, osten- 
tatiously elegant, and essentially vulgar-minded : to 
him we owe Buckingham Palace, Regent Street, and 
Brighton Pagoda—each a gigantic display of little- 
ness ; through him and his patronage, Nash, from a 
confectioner of lath-and-plaster houses, became a 
populararchitect— Lawrence, from an exquisite limner 
alimner of exquisites— Svguier, from a picture-cleaner, 
superintendent of all the royal and national picture- 
collections together! We do hope, that if these 
numerous pinacothecas must have, like the separate 
wings of Millbank Penitentiary, but one overseer, this 
lay-pluralist will be sought in a more elevated class 
of savans than picture-cleaners ;—let him be a gentle- 
man, either artist or amateur, not unacquainted with 
ancient and middle-ageand modern literature, familiar 
with the whole department of Criticism, theoretical 
as well as practical, poseessing enlightened taste, 
and a comprehensive esteem for all the Arts, and all 


‘the Schools, and all the Masters, in their distinct yet. 


| connected and convergent lines. We may have here 
| sketched out a “ Grandison” director— 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 

| Yet we could point out a close approximation to our 
| model—on the Continent. The very low standard, 
likewise, taken hitherto by our countrymen makes 
them, we suspect, imagine the qualities above-men- 
tioned not so much incompatible as superfluous. The 
late Director's knowledge of art suited their igno- 
rance; it was chiefly, or altogether, anecdotical and 
traditional ; he could cite a pleasant tale about 
Claude when a pastrycook, or tell what Cromwell 
said about his warts to the portraitist, or-all the Em- 
peror of Austria remarked about Sir Thomas’s ‘ Pope 
Pius ; he could descant upon the grace of Raffael, 
and the airs of Guido, &c. &c. ; but a deeper vein of 
criticism is, we trust, now in demand. The Cata- 
logue he drew up for the National Gallery would 
vindicate more than we have said against his limited 
attainments; it swarmed at first with errors, and is 
still over-run with them. Of the Spanish school he 
knew as much as any cognoscente among us—quasi 
nothing ; of the German little more ; of the Italian 
far from enough ; of the French perhaps a good deal 
(though his mistake between Lancret and Watteau 
renders us sceptical) ; but of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools we believe him to have been an excellent 
judge, and no ill one of the English. About Sculpture 
we should guess he understood a minimum, about Ar- 
chitecture nought whatever, about Engraving much, 
especially of the particular schools. Upon the whole, 
as a connoisseur, if he was not in advance of his own 
era, he was fully abreast of it, and let this merit enjoy 
its due praise, when so many a presumptuous man 
lags behind the present age while he thinks to lead it. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Germany has sustained a heavy loss, in the 
department of Medical Science, by the death, at 
Leipsic, at the advanced age of seventy, of Doctor 
Heinroth. Heinroth wasa pupil of the celebrated 
Pinel ; whose views and those of Esquirol, as to the 
substitution of moral treatment for physical coercion, 
in the cure of madness, he was the first to introduce 
into Germany, both in his own practice, and by his 
publication and annotation of the works of those two 
eminent physicians. On his return from France, the 
Saxon government created a chair, for the teaching 
of this class of medical science, expressly for him ; 
and appointed the new professor, head physician to 
the St. George’s Hospital for the insane—the fune- 
tions of both which offices he discharged till his death. 
He was the author of many works of reputation, 
connected with his own specialty,—besides some 
popular novels and romances, published under the 
pseudonym of Treumund Wallentreter—and member 
of most of the learned bodies in Europe, including 
the Royal Society of London. 

The members of the Royal Society will hear with 
regret of the sudden death of Mr. Roberton, the 
assistant-secretary. It appears, by the evidence given 
at the inquest, that on Monday evening the wife of 
the Porter took letters to Mr. Roberton who was then 
in apparent good health, said he was going out, but 
should return in about an hour. 
his servant, when she went to call him, found his 
door fastened. She at first presumed that he had 
gone out, and locked the door, as was his custom ; 
but as he did not make his appearance, a blacksmith 
was sent for, and upon the door being opened he was 
found lying upon the sofa in a reclining position, 
quite dead; and Dr. Bostock has given it as his 
opinion that he had been dead about seventeen hours. 
Mr. Roberton was a most obliging and amiable man, 
and an indefatigable officer of the Society. 

It is with pleasure we announce that a pension of 
200/. a-year has been granted by Her Majesty to Sir 
William Hamilton, Professor of Astronomy, and 
President of the Royal Irish Academy.—Rumours 
are current that the Presidency of King’s College, 
London, is about to be given to Dr. Mill, formerly 
President of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

The Paris papers mention a rumour that there is 
to be a new creation of Peers, and that M. Victor 
Hugo will be one of them. They also announce the 
death, on the Blue Nile, of Dr. A. Petit, who had been 
sent by the National History Society of Paris on a 
scientific mission to Abyssinia. The Univers expresses 








The next morning | 
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great indignation at the neglect which has suffered th 
magnificent Pagan Sarcophagus—brought from Salon, 
ica—and the frieze of the Temple of Diana,—fro 
Ephesus—by the government, at great pains a 
expense, to lie for six months, at the foot of th 
Colonnade of the Louvre. “ Since their arrival in reg 
inhospitable climate of Paris,” says the Univers, 
“they have endured more fog and rain than during 
their long existence in their native soil. When the 
frost shall attack them there will remain but the de. 
graded fragments of what have cost several hundred 
thousand francs, and the lives of seven men,—amon 
whom we have to mourn the ill-fated painter, Clement 
Boulanger.” The Paris Mint has just strucka very fine 
medal, in commemoration of the visit of Queen Vic. 
toria tothe Chateau d’Eu. On the obverse is the profile 
of the young Sovereign of Great Britain, and on the 
reverse the following legend: “ S.M. Victoria, Reine 
@ Angleterre, visite S. M. Louis Philippe, Roi des Fran- 
gais, au Chateau d’Eu, en Septembre, 1843.” The die 
was cut by M. Borrel.—The king has ordered, of M. 
Davéria, for the next annual exhibition at the Louvre 
a picture representing the ceremony of inaugurating 
the statue of Henri Quatre, at Pau. 

Donizetti's ‘ Don Sebastian’ was performed early 
in the week at the Académie Royale, with but a 
dubious success, (if the reports hitherto received are 
to be relied on,) as regards that essential of an opera 
—its music. All that M. Scribe’s practised pen could 
do, in setting forth the striking passages of the ro- 
mantic story, seems to have been done; and the pre- 
sence of Camoens, the poet, has enabled the librettist 
to introduce a higher strain of interest than usually 
pervades such melodramatic productions as French 
opera books. The pageantry is sumptuous beyond 
precedent, the singers impassioned and energetic: 
nothing seems to have been wanting but inspiration 
to Donizetti, whose music, as might have been fore- 
seen, is blamed for its deficiency in originality and 
local colour. ~ 

The south of France has again been the scene of 
inundations, which, though less fruitful in calamity 
than those of the years 1840 and 1843, wore, for a 
time, an aspect as threatening, and appear to have 
created almost as great an amount of alarm through- 
out Provence, from the apprehension that each year's 
harvest is to be at the mercy of this destructive visi- 
tation. The valleys of the Rhone and the Durance 
have been everywhere invaded by these rivers, which 
make the fertility they thus periodically destroy. 
Bridges swept away, and dikes broken through in all 
directions, are among the least painful characters in 
which the story of these wild irruptions is written, 
and one of the finest provinces of France is in danger, 
unless a remedy be found, of being, at no distant day, 
lost to civilization,—a mere waste, or succession of 
marshes, replacing one of the richest soils in Europe. 
Surely, however, the resources of science, in this its 
age of power, wielded by a great and wealthy nation 
like France, may find the means of curbing these tor- 
rents at their sources, or in their course. 

Speaking of natural convulsions, the Continental 
papers have been filled with accounts of an alarming 
earthquake, which has left terror and suffering in 
Ragusa: and the small, but fertile, island of Nias, 
situate to the westward of Sumatra, has undergone a 





| still more dreadful visitation of the same scourge, 





which has overthrown several hundreds of houses, 
the Government House, the hotel of the Military 
Commandant, and three churches ; and left an awful 
list of 1500 persons killed or wounded. A large part 
of the hill on which the citadel stood, which con- 
tained a garrison of about 300 men, was thrown down, 
and the land on the sea-border was submerged. 
Several small Hindoo barks, at anchor near the 
mountain Lie-Tobid, were thrown to a distance 
of from 150 to 200 feet inland, and there dashed 
to pieces. J 

A letter from Rome in the Post mentions that 
“ An event is on the ¢apis which causes much satis 
faction amongst the English artists here. The 
English students have hitherto been unable to follow 
their professional avocations without many disadvan- 
tages, as the institutes here have not afforded them 
facilities to carry out their artistic pursuits, not from 
any want of courtesy, but from actual want of space 
and accommodation. The British Minister resident 
at Naples, Sir George Hamilton, has opened a sub- 
scription among the English nobility and others re- 
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i the Italian States, and the fund already 
, to near three thousand pounds, with which 
it is intended to erect an Academy, in which all 
English students will be enabled to progress with 
their studies throughout the year, and not to be com- 

ed to remain inactive for months, without access 
to the public collections. The establishment is to 
contain all that is necessary for their use, also a large 
and magnificent collection of casts from the antique 
and the chief works of the most celebrated modern 
sculptors, &c. 5 likewise an extensive library.” 

The next meeting of the Scientific Association of 
Italy is to take place at Milan, and that city has come 
toa resolution to grant 10,000 Austrian livres “to be 
expended in one or more grand experiments within the 
region of the physical or natural sciences, to be made 
during the meeting of the Congress. — The Italian 
sqvans are requested tosend to the Municipal Council 
of Milan, by the Ist of January, 1844, indications of 
the experiments they propose to make. These are 
to be submitted to a committee, which, after consider- 
ing their importance and their cost, is to decide which 
shall be undertaken. The report of the committee 
will be communicated to the proposers of the ex- 

riments adopted, and conjoint measures will be 
taken for their execution. The experiment must be 
of a nature to elucidate and establish some new fact, 
or some progress in one recently discovered. It must 
be capable of being finished within the duration of 
the Congress, so that the members may participate 
in it.” In the North, too, a fact is recorded, in con- 
nexion with these Scientific Associations, which is a 
pleasant evidence of their tendency to open them- 
selves a way through the prejudices of darker times. 
The Congress of Scandinavian Naturalists assembled 
last year at Stockholm, having decided on holding 
their next meeting at Christiania, the President had 
to express his regret that several distinguished 
members of that body would be precluded from 
taking part in the coming year’s proceedings, because 
of the law which forbids the entrance of persons pro- 
fessing the Hebrew faith into Norway. The Asso- 
ciation, thereupon, determined to memorialize the 
Norwegian government on the subject, and the re- 
sult has been a suspension of the interdict in favour 
of such Jewish naturalists as shall desire te make 
part of the Congress,—with a good prospect of its 
expansion, at the next sitting of the Storthing, intoa 
larger measure of religious liberty. 

Letters in town, from Germany, announce the 
successful appearance of Miss Birch at the Leipsic 
Concerts, Her reception is said to have been the 
warmest witnessed for many seasons, Among other 
“musical changes,” the approaching visit of Strauss 
toSt. Petersburgh may be mentioned. Nor must 
the recent appearances of M. Raphael and Malle. 
Rebecca Felix at the Odéon be forgotten. These 
young tragedians seem to have been pushed forward 
on the strength of their sister's name, rather than 
their own merits. A new opera by Maestro Persiani, 
‘Tl Fantasma,’ is in preparation at the Italian Opera 
House, at Paris. To these matters, we may adda 
home rumour which is current, and on tolerably good 
authority : this promises the return of Madame Ves- 
tris to her old throne in Covent Garden Theatre. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Boutow. Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Haydn's Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
ofthe Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — BRILLIANT 
EFFECTS are produced by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE at three o’clock, and at Eight in the Evenings (except 
Saturday Evening). By LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE the singular Optical Illusion of converting a Matrix into the 
appearance of being a Cast in bold relief, is exhibited, with a variety of 
other curious effects. Particulars of the CHEMICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LECTURES, which are delivered Daily, are suspended 
n the Hall of Manufactures. DISSOLVING VIEWS. DIVER and 
DIVING BELL. Numerous STEAM ENGINE and other MODELS 

- The original CRAYON DRAWINGS of RAPHAEL’S 
TOONS, &e, &c.—Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half- 


e. 
A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE, with Illustrations, One 
Shilling each. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GrocrapnicaL Society.—Nov. 13.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair. The Secretary 
having announced the departure of several travellers 
for different parts of the world, and read various 


letters received during the recess from correspon- 
dents abroad, the donations were announced, among 
which we noticed the * National Atlas,’ by Mr. A. K. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh, and a pair of Globes, con- 
structed and presented by Mr. Malley. Various papers 
had also been received, which will be read at sub- 
sequent meetings. These preliminaries terminated, 
Dr. C. T. Beke, lately returned from Abyssinia, pro- 
ceeded to detail some of his routes in that little- 
known country, and to explain the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, the features of the country, 
and its productions, &c. An abstract of Dr. Beke’s 
account will be given next week. 


Asiatic Society.— Nov. 11.—Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Bart. M.P., in the chair. This was the So- 
ciety’s first meeting for the season, A large number 
of presents were laid upon the table. The Secretary 
read the commencement of a paper on the History, 
Geographical Limits, and Chronology of the Chera 
Kingdom, one of the three great divisions by which 
the peninsula of India was anciently occupied. We 
shall defer our notice of its contents to our report of 
the next meeting. 








Royat Society or Literature.—Nov. 9.—L. H. 
Petit, Esq.,in the chair. The routine business, being 
the first meeting of the season, electing members, &c., 
being finished, Mr. Osburn, jun., of Leeds, read a 

per on the funeral rituals of the Egyptians, and 
illustrated it by copies made from the ancient papyri. 


Society or Arts.—Nov. 15.—W. Tooke, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair, read a communication, by Mr. 
Pellatt, on Elkington’s process of Coating Iron with 
Zinc, Copper, &c. Several specimens of hinges, 
ornamental railings, &c., were laid on the table. 
Ordinary crystallized sulphate of zinc is dissolved in 
water, with a proportion of 1 lb. of the sulphate to 
one gallon of water, which forms the zinc solution. 
The iron to be zinced having been cleansed, by re- 
maining for a short time in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards well scoured with sand, is placed in the 
zine solution, and being attached to the negative pole 
of the galvanic battéry, (plates of zinc being con- 
nected with the opposite pole which face the articles 
in the solution,) the deposit takes place. After being 
a short time in the solution the article should be 
taken out and brushed all over, so that any portion 
which may not have been properly cleansed, and to 
which the zinc has not perfectly adhered in conse- 
quence, may be discovered. It is then returned to 
the solution, and allowed to remain until a covering 
of the requisite thickness is obtained. In coppering 
iron, a solution is formed of ferro-cyanide of copper 
dissolved in the cyanide of potassium.. When the 
iron to be coated has been cleansed, it is placed in 
this solution, heated to about 120 degrees and in 
connexion with the battery. In from two to five 
minutes the article is coated with copper; it is then 
scoured with sand, and placed in an acid solution, 
when, if any portion of the iron is found to be un- 
covered with the alkaline solution, such part will 
turn black, and must then be cleansed and returned 
to the solution for one or two minutes. In order to 
test the adhesion of these metals, bolts of iron coated 
with copper have been driven through African oak 
twenty-four inches thick without at all disturbing the 
coating of copper; they have also been heated above 
redness, and then plunged into cold water, without 
any injury arising thereto from the difference of ex- 
pansion and contraction of the metals. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Statistical Society, 8, P.M. 
a Institute of British Architects, 8, 
Chemical Society, 8. 
Tves. Linnean Society, 8. 
Web. Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. C. W. Williams’s smokeless Argand 
Furnace will be described. 
TuuR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 


— Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

= Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

— Numismatic Society, 7. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Deborah.—As af- 
fording the public an opportunity of hearing the less 
known works of Handel, the performances at Exeter 
Hall maintain their value in spite of their incom- 





pleteness: the above word meaning not only to re- 


prove imperfections of execution, but also to remon- 

strate against the mystification of Handel’s intentions 

by Mr. Perry’s “ additional accompaniments.’’ Such 

patchings-on and decorations are only sufferable 

when the artist isa Mozart; a truth which, at the risk 

of being thought tediousand pragmatical,we mustagain 

and again repeat, till our manufacturing professors “as- 

sume a virtue, though they have it not,” and refrain 

from these presumptuous tamperings with the works 

of the great masters. ‘ Deborah’ is one of Handel's 

least worthy Oratorios. The passage of scripture 

history on which it is based, is too restricted to admit 

of greater variety, in sentiment or description, than 

the obvious contrast between Pagan tyranny and 

Israelitish valour : since the scene of Sisera’s destruc- 
tion by Jael, if treated otherwise than in recitative, 
must of ity have b too dramatic for the 
solemnity of Oratorio. It is observable, by the way, 
how, for the most part, Handel seems to have shrunk 
from dealing with such portions of his subject, save 
in chorus. With the aid of this engine, no judgment 
was too tremendous, no surprise too sudden for him 
to represent. Is it not possible that he felt that in 
this manner of illustration was a more complete 
escape from the passion and attitude of stage repre- 
sentation, than if he had thrown the weight of 
situation upon single interlocutors? We are inclined 
to doubt whether the Great Poet so deliberately 
reasoned with himself, but the idea has again and 
again suggested itself, and may be worth recording. 
Nothing, at all events, can be worse contrived than 
the text of ‘ Deborah,’ which was concocted by one 
Samuel Humphreys, in the foolish and bombastic 
manner of the time. The Prophetess is all but de- 
graded to a scold. Barak, her associate—save in one 
aria, where he compliments the gentler sex for De- 
borah’s sake—repeats the same warlike sentiments, 
while Abinoam, the Jewish patriarch, has but one 
song in a paternal strain. We are writing without 
a score of the Oratorio before us, and therefore 
can take no exact account of the omissions which 
were probably made. It is fair, however, to presume, 
that the best songs have been retained, and these 
justify the above character. Our favourite is the 
solemn air “In Jehovah’s awful sight”—here the 
modulation of the accompanient ought to silence for 
ever all such as fancy Handel old-fashioned : but the 
public prefers “Tears such as tender Fathers shed.” 
The airs given to Barak were probably written for 
a different voice than is now to be obtained, the 
female mezzo soprano or contralto being not poignant 
enough, especially in bravura, to replace the penetra- 
ting tones of the artificial soprano, This must be 
pointed out for Miss Dolby’s sake: whose endeavours 
were but ineffective in spite of the real genius the 

displayed. We never heard her put forth so ak 
dramatic power. Were her delivery of text equal to 
her conception of music, we should be inclined from 
this, as from other recent indications, to augur a first- 
rate addition to our stage singers. Little space re- 
mains for the choruses—which are, as usual, the 
finest part of the work. The first very striking burat, 
unfamiliar to the audience, is “O blast, with thy tre- 
mendous blow.” “ Immortal Lord” and “See the 
proud chief” have been long stock pieces at our 
sacred concerts. Next must be mentioned the 
wonderful “O Baal”: for wonderful are its ex- 
pression, colour, and character: and how much so, 
will best be felt on comparing it with two choruses 
in which a similar rhythm of ¥ is employed by 
Handel: the one being the stupendous “But the 
waters overwhelmed their enemies” (‘Israel’), the 
other, “Happy we” (‘Acis and Galatea’). It 
was a pity that the alluring grace of the middle 
portion of the movement was so largely impaired by 
want of firmness in entry among the choralists. “Lord 
of Eternity” is a noble contrast to this Pagan hymn. 
To us, too, the opening of the third part, “ Now the 
proud insulting foe,” is peculiar for its dignified and 
picturesque beauty. It is an evening scene after a 
victory—in which the thoughts of the desolation upon 
which the sun is going down, give a certain sadness 
even to the triumphant jubilations of the conquerors, 
The last chorus we can mention is the short “ Dole- 
ful tidings,"—another noble example of modulation 
and dramatic effect. As a whole, ‘ Deborah’ was 
better performed than any oratorio given for the first 
time at Exeter Hall, which we recollect. Miss 








Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Mr, Giubilei, and Mr. Phil- 
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Old London Wall.—Respecting the fine old frag- 
ment on Tower Hill, a Correspondent reminds us 
that, on the petition of the Church Building Society, 
the Common Council lately granted the site for the 
erection of a new church, which necessarily involved 
its destruction ; but that the Members of the Coun- 
cil of the Society were no sooner made aware of this 
than they suspended operations. He urges on us the 
propriety of establishing in this country, as in France, 
a permanent Commission for the better conservation 
of our national antiquities; and quotes a passage 
from Smith’s‘Collectanea Antiqua’ in support of this 
argument. ‘“ Ecclesiastical buildings surely are 
public property, the property of past and future ages 
as well as of the present ; and their existence or de- 
struction ought not to be decided by such reasons as 
would be advanced for the pulling down of a shop or 
warehouse : it should be the duty of government at 
least to provide some competent tribunal to decide 
on so serious a question as that of their demolition. 
And yet it can be shewn that even in the City of 
London, within the last few years, several ancient 
churches have been needlessly destroyed. It can be 
proved that, at the Coronation of George the Fourth, 
the fine monument of Anne of Denmark, Queen of 
James the First, Great Britain’s Solomon, was at 
one fell swoop pulled down and carted away. Its 
choice marble columns and statuary were long ex- 
posed for sale in a mason’s yard near the Wooden 
Bridge at Pimlico! This superb monument is the 
subject of one of the finely engraved plates in Dart’s 
History of Westminster Abbey. Itcan be proved 
that, in the same sacred edifice, at a date not more 
or less remote than that of the last coronation, the 
splendid monumental brass of John of Salisbury was 
torn up and stolen! It can be proved that another 
kind of monument, the records of the City of London, 
have been in part sold out of the Guildhall itself for 
waste paper.” 

Stybarrow Crag, Ullswater.—The papers mention 
that this stupendous cobble crag has been shattered 
and has in part fallen, so that the road was impassable, 
from the large masses of rock, and the postman was 
obliged to return to Patterdale with his gig, and find 
his way back to Penrith by traversing the higher part 
of the mountain on foot. The largest blocks, which 
were of immense size, have rolled down into the 
lake of Ullswater. Large numbers of the country 
people have repaired to the place to witness the de- 
vastation caused to one of their favourite scenes of 
stern romantic grandeur. This singular convulsion 
has given rise to much excitement in that part of 
Westmoreland. 

Relics at a Discount.—The mortal remains of two 
saints, coming from Civita Vecchia, and destined for 
Belgium, were presented, a few days back, at the 
Custom-house of Lisle, says a journal of that town, 
where they were subjected to duty as objects of 
curiosity. —Galignani. 


An Ancient Coffin was discovered some time since 
in the cemetery of Lens (Pas de Calais). The body, 
which fell to dust when exposed to the air, was sup- 
posed to have been that of a person of rank, from a 
certain quantity of jewels found with it. They con- 
sist of a pair of earrings, a brooch, two cloak-clasps, 
a large pin, and a bulla or medallion, all of gold. 
Several are covered with rose-coloured quartz, ex- 
ceedingly thin, and having imitation pearls and 
coloured stones at the corners. The workmanship, 
though not remarkable for excellence, produces a 
good effect. The clasps are covered over with a fine 
tracery of gold, giving the appearance of net-work. 
The whole of these articles were submitted to the 
Historical Committee of Paris. The opinion given 
by the committee is, that the objects date from the 
time of the Merovingian race, and that they formed 
the ornaments of a princess, This opinion agrees 
with the tradition handed down, that Lens was 
formerly inhabited by the Merovingian princes. 

W. C.—G. W. B.—received. 


J. C.—We admit the hardship, but do not see how it con- 
cerns the public, 














HE PRINCIPLES of LANGUAGE; exem- 
plified in a PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
copious Exercises: for the use of Schools, and Self-instruction. 
Designed as an Introduction 7 the Study of Languages gene- 
rally ; to which it or a com ple ate. poster Ki ey. 
By GEORGE (€ NE. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Marla. lane. 


DR. SYNTAX’S TOUR. NEW EDITION. 
In one handsome volume, post 8vo. reduced to 8s. cloth and gilt, 
HE TOUR of DR. SYNTAX in SEARCH 
of the PICTURESQUE A New Edition, illustrated 
with 80 Engravings from Designs 5 Alfred Cc reel rol 
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CLARINDA; with a Memoir of Mrs. M‘ Lghee (Clarinda.) 
Arranged and Edited by her Grandson, W. C. M‘LEHOSE.— 
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and immediately suppressed. The others have never before 
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cloth boards. 

3. The Work will be uniformly printed on a superfine paper 
made on purpose by Mr. Dickinson. 
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Advantages of this Edition. 
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notations were printed WITHOUT THR TEXT, thus rendering it 
a mere book of reference for “4 study. In this edition the 
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the Death of Captain Cook to the Present Time; in. 
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Volumes already published, price 5s. per rol., with Maps and 
numerous Engrarings. 
Polar Seas, 1 vol.—Discovery and Adventure in Africa, | y.— 
‘gypt, 1 v.—Palestine, 1 v.—Lives of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier, | v.—British India, 3 v.—Discovery on Northern C ‘Oasts 
of America, | v.—Travels of Baron Humboldt, | v.—Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, | v.—Nubia and Abyssinia, | v.—Arabia, 2 “aed 
Persia, Atghanistan, and Beloochistan, | v.—Lives of Zoologists 
1 v.—Barbary States, 1 v.—China, 3 v.—Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, | v.—Life of Henry V lil., 1 v.—Scandinavia, 2 y.— 
British America, 3 v.—Iceland, Greenland, &c..1 v.— Italy and 
the Italian Islands, 3 v. —Mesopotamia and Assyria, 1 v.—Poly- 
nesia and New Zealand, 1 v.— United States, 3v., in the press. 
Oliver. x Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marsball all & © 0. ob ondon. 
a New Burlington-atreet, No ov. 18 
M® BEN TLEY. HAS JUST PU BLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
I. THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a Preli- 
minary View of the Ancient Peycen Civilization. By W. 

PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of ‘The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 


Il. NED MYERS; or, A LIFE BEFORE THE MAST. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SAILOR. By J. FENIMORE 
COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ *‘ Wyandouté," &c. 2 vols. 

Iff. LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Ear or Or- 
Forp, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court 
of Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785, Now first published 
from the Original MSS. (Concluding Series.) 2 vols. svo. with 
Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 

IV. SIR COSMO DIGBY; a TALE of the MONMOUTA- 
SHIRE RIOTS. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. Author of ‘The 
History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece.” 3 vols, 


V. NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERIES ON THE 
NORTH COAST OF AMERICA; effected hy the Officers of 
the Hudson's Bay Company during the Years 1836-39, 
‘THOMAS SIMPSON, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps by Arrowsmith. 

VI. LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. By Maria Carp, 
Author of *‘ The Mother's Book,’ ‘ The Girl's Book,’* Philothea,’ 
&c. vol. post 8vo. > 

Vil. SLICK IN ENGLAND; or, THE ATTACHE. Bythe 
Author of * The Clock maker ; or, Sayings and Doings of Sam 
Slick of Slickville.” Second Edition. 2 vols. post avo. revised 
and corrected by the Author. 

VILL. GEORGE SELWYN a ag gt MPOR ARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Ese 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court MF eee * 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits. 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

IX. VOYAGE to se — POLE, performed in His 
Hales 's Ships Dorothea and Trent, under <ament of 

care BUCHAN, R.N. by vi Ay BEEC HEY, N., one of the 

cers of the Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. with Wt, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
a *ublisher 1 in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 














New Burlington- street. Nov. 18, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 


I. 
2 ae: 8vo. with Portraits, 
ncluding Volumes of 
GEORGE SELWYN AND His CONTEMPOR ARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England.’ 
Il. 
vol. post 8vo 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH. 
COMEDIAN. By HIS SON. 


. with Portrait 

SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
(Now ready.) 

Lgl 


THE SOLDIER or” PORTU NE: r “Novel. By HENRY 
CURLING, Esq. 
IV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

MEMOIRS OF THE — HON. THE EARL OF 
ST. VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. ith ~ Ln gg with 
Lord Nelson and other Disiinge ais ished P. Now first 
published from the Original MS&. By JEDEDIAH STEPHENS 
TUCKER, Esq. 

y. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


ARABELLA STUART. A Remanee. By G. P. R. 


JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘Darnley,’ ‘ Forest Days,” ‘ The False 
Heir,’ &c 
vi. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NICLES OF "GRETNA GREEN. By PRTRR 


CHRO: 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 


i: | Bentley. New Burlington-street, 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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— — # ~~ _ | (INHE OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


MR. AINSWORTH’S ‘WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


In Eleven 


Montbly Shilling Parts, uniform with ‘The TOWER of LONDON,’ and with all the ILLUSTRATIONS 
by G. CRUIKSHANK, &c. 


The First Part of this splendid Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s New Work will be published with the Magazines on the 
ist of December; and orders are requested to be forwarded immediately to the various Booksellers and Newsvenders 


to prevent disappointment. 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





PUNCH’S POLLYPUTTHEKETTLEONICON. 


Tue current Number of PUNCH contains Pictorial Analysations of THE GIN DROP and THE WATER DROP, as 


exhibited in connexion with the above TEMPERANCE INSTITUTION, 


Price 3d. ; Stamped Edition, 4d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1844, containing Ruled Pages for Cash Accounts, 


snd Memoranda for Every Day in the Year; an Almanack ; anda variety of useful and valuable information, price 2s. 6d. 


Puncnu Orrice, 194, StranD ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





50, ConpuIt-sTREET, November 18. 


NEW WORK BY MR. GRANT. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ ‘The Great Metropolis,’ &c. &c. 


AMONG 


The English in Paris. 

General Remarks on the Place. 

(eneral Remarks on the People. 

The King and his Minister. 

siate of Political Feeling. 

The System of Government. 

Literature—Literary Men—Publishing, &c. 

The Newspaper Press. 

The Higher Classes—Middle Classes—Lower Classes. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND— 


Military Matters. 

The Theatres—Places of Amusement. 
Manners—Customs—Habits. 

State of Morals—Crime—Religion. 
Education—Boarding Schools. 
Courts of Law—Justice. 

Nunneries and Nuns. 

Notels—Dining Rooms—Coffee Houses. 
Public Riuilai Hy 1 . 





118C a 


SaunpvERs & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
*.* To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Libraries. 














Just published, neatly stitched, in 8vo. price 2s. 2 

TORIES of GREEK HEROES, in a Series 

\) of Tales related to his Son, by the celebrated Historian, 
B.G. NIEBUHR. Translated from the German. 
London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 

DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 

V EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

1 OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000/. This 

Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 

which it can Assure Disea Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 

creased Annuities granted on wnsound Lives, the amount varying 

wth the particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families 

«ured at Equitable Rates. Loans granted upon personal se- 

rity. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 

TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
i’) PANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East: 
iystitated in 1809. Incorporated by Roya! Charter. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.) Vice-Chairman. 
John Webster, M.D. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
Capital 1,000,000/. fally subscribed. 
Annual Revenue, from Life Premiums.......-£84,000 
Accumulated Assurance Fund, exceeding .... 380,000 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Directors beg to remind those desirous of effecting Assu- 
tance on their lives, that all Policies opened with this Office on 
the participating scheme, before the 31st of December next, will 
secure the full benefit of the current year’s entry at the 
approaching septennial investigation in 1844, when, from the 

rosperous state of the Company's business, a considerable ad- 
oom, oe bonus, to the existing policies may be confidently 
ex 


ny’s Western 


ire Insurances may be effected at the Com 
4 ouses, Country 


Branch Office, 10, Pall Mall East, on Private 4 
Mansions, Furniture in the same, and Farm Steadings, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding tothe risk. 
Prospectuses, containing Tables of Rates, and a full List of the 
Directors, &c. who are all responsible Partners, may be obtained 
onapplication to Messrs. B, and M. Boyd, Resident Members of 
the Board, 4, New Bank-buildings; or to the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


49, Parliament-street, Westminster.—Capital 500,000/, 


HenryEdgeworth Bicknell,Esq.| James Hunt, Esq. 

William Cabel, Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
'hos. Somers Cocks, jun. Esq. | Edmund Lucas, mip 
George Henry Drew, Esq. George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
y James Lys Seager, Esq. 

4 John Bazley White, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq. 


Physician—W illiam Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. _ 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 

The leading features of this Society are— - 

the very moderate Rate of mium when viewed as com- 
bined with perfect security to the assured. = 

_ The advantage to the Assurers (by Table 2) of becoming en- 
titled to three-fourths of the profits. 

@ assurance of a certain bonus. 

The facility for securing debts. . . 

he allowance of half the Annual Premium to remain unpaid 
OF seven years, and - 

The accommodation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
available security. | Immediate d deferred Annuities are 
srante; 4 this Society on terms advantageous to the Public. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the Office. 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 














William Evans, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. 

















UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established January, 1819. . 
President —Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice-President—Geo. Forbes, Esq. 9, Park-square, Regent’s-park. 
With Twelve Directors. 

FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiams 
are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
creasing or decreasing scale. Or one-balf only of the usual 
rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or 
seven meers, the other half to be paid at the convenience of the 
assured. 

The insured for life participate septennially in the profits 
realized. aes . 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

z DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have been yet 
appointed. 


A. M. PERKINS'’S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
'OR the successful operation of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British Museum, the 
Chapels Royal, Whiteball and St. James's, Marlborough House, 
and Whitley Court, the residences of Her Majesty the Queen 
wager, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington ; bis Grace the Duke of Beaufort’s at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Wellington's at Strathfield- 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
he Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
missioners’ Offices, Somerset House; Register of Designs and 
Record-office; Lincoln’s-inn and Gray's-inn Chapels; Inner 
Temple Hall; County Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Courts, Edinburgh ; Charles Babbage’s, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, Public 
Bu‘ldings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
Houses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. &c. 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis street, Gray's-inn-road. 


> y - 
F. ARNOLD'S 
NDELIBLE MARKING INK, for Silk, Linen, 
and Cotton, which requires no preparation, and is warranted 
not to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, with directions for uSe.....+++++e+eeeeeeee18, each, 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaister, in cases...... 6d. and Is. 
Purified Violet, Camphor, and Charcoal Tooth- 
powder, recommended by the faculty, in boxes .. 6d, and Is. 
Medicated Pomatum, strongly recommended for 
the nursery and toilet, in pots..+++++-++e+ee0+ 
To be had of every respectable Stationer and 
Town and yo eh and Export 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arno 
as none other is genuine. 


_ 
LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 

from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. ‘The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to promote a free expectoration. 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service. 








fod 





soeeee Gd. 

Chemist in 

Warehouse, 12, 
la’s, 





SHOWER BATH, especially adapted for travelling and 
exportation. By this bath an inexhaustible shower is produced 
from a few quarts of water: the height of the shower may be 
increased or lessened to suit adults or children, and occupying 
so little room, is gocuierly suited for bed-rooms and dress. 
rooms; it is also an excellent Douche Bath. Being little larger 
than a writing-desk when packed, it will be a great desideratum 
for exportation to India and other bot climates. To Military 
Men and others of a migratory life, also to Students of the Uni- 
versities, Inns of Court, &c. (where rooms are low and water 
scarce), the present invention cannot failto be most acceptable. 
It is made entirely of brass, and is at once simple and elegant.— 
May be seen at the Koyal Polytechnic Institution; and be had, 
with Prospectuses, wholesale and for exportation, at the Manu- 
factory, 115, Old-street; and retail at the Bazaar, Panklibanon 
Iron Works, 58, Baker-street; Mr. J. L. Benham, 19, Wi 
street; Mr. C. Bray, 16, Cranbourne-street; Mr. J. Deacon, 4, 
Moorgate-street; Mr. J. Evans, London Bridge; Messrs. Fal- 
lows & Adcock, 4, Halkin-street West; Messrs. Glenton & 
Chapman, 147, New_Bond-street; and of ali the leading Iron- 
mongers throughout England.—Price 4/. i0s. and 5/. 5s. 


OLFF & SON’S CRETA LEVIS, or PER- 
. MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wore & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
thee have, my, the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil ; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty. 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable o 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
great advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
LAZVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed,—thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings may be carried in a 
portfolio with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither 
rub off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. The CRETA LA-VIS will not be affected 
y heat or change of climate. Specimens may be seen at the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street ; Royal Adelaide Gal- 
lery, Strand; andall respectable Stationers, where the CRETA 
LEVIS may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
and thirty-six, with or without boxes. i 
Instruction for Use.—In order to produce the delicate shades, 
the chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the paper, blending the colours until the required tint be 
obtained. ‘The deep shades merely require a broader point and 
increased pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, 
any papers with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
otapes for the CRETA LAEVIS. A a 
oLrr & Son beg to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks:—B B, 
very black, for foreground; H B, middle tint; N, neutral tint 
for distance. These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketch- 
ing heads and landscapes, and are capable of producing a beau- 
tiful effect with very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury. 
The method of using the CRETA LA‘VIS is taught by Mr. 
W. H. Kearney, Member of the New Water-Colour Society. 
Manufactory. 23, Church-street. Spitalfields. 
WOLFF & SON'S newly-invented MATHE- 
e MATICAL PENCILS, for Mathematicians, Engineers, 
Architects, &c., manufactured of Extra Hard Lead, and war- 
ranted to retain a very fine Point.—E. WOLFF & SON, in 
introducing their Extra Hard Lead Pencils for Mathematical 
and Architectural purposes, beg to draw attention to the advan- 
tages resulting from their adoption in preference to the ordi- 
nary Pencils. They are made of six distinct sizes, by which 
means they can be fitted to all instruments, and are so con- 
structed that each pencil may be cut in halves without waste, 
thus making two Pencils, each of a length the most convenient 
for use, and obviating the difficulties existing with respect to 
the ordinary pencil.—E. WOLFF & SON have also Half-round 
Pencils suitable for the Spring Bow Instrument, thus preventing 
the necessity of dividing the Pencil down the centre. They are 











also manufactured of extremely hard Lead, of the finest qua- 
lity, which will retain a very fine point, and give a clear, even, 
PATTERN OF SIZES. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


and distinct line. 





be had of most respectable Stationers, and of the 


*.* May b 
Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

A Sample of each Size will be sent by post to any part of the 
Kingdom on receipt of postage stamps equal to the amount. 








OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
| SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
Ib. Sold by G. F. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
| o and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone; 





. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; Evans, 
| Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
| street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, grocer, Pitfield-street, 


| Hoxton; 8. Game, Fish-street-bill; J. Pain, grocer, Bethnal- 

green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Blackfriars-road; C. H. Nicholas 
| 19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, old 
| Bargehouse. Christchurch. Surrey. 


> he y 
HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 

| FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facutty, for 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. The ad- 
vantages of this traly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of qui nee, the med 1 properties of Bar' 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the jnices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent es it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy action 
of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, 
subject to bleeding, gives,in most cases, immedi ite, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly veneficial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. ‘The virtue of 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustations 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as well 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor’s Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 











They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Ir 

The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to equal it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all other proveratione 
of a similar Pescriptic .—Be careful to ask for “ALLNUTTS’ 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Alinutt 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d. each, by 
all Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 


green, London. To procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls. 9d. and 2s. h; and 
Butler, 4, Cheapside ; & Co. 63, ; 

wards, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, Farring- 
don-street; Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard; and J. D. Best , 


1 enor-street W. re. 
‘WB Orders by post immediately attended to. 
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187, Piccadilly, Nov. 15, 1843, 
JOHN HATCHARD AND SON 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 
1. ALLEN’S DIARY of a MARCH through SCINDE and | 25. HOPE, MEMOIR of the late DR. JAMES. 


oO 


“J 


oso ff 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 





. BLUNT (late Rev. H.) on the PENTATEUCH. 


. BIRD'S 


. BUSWELL’S PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
A CARDALLS SERMONS at LANCASTER. 


: COOKESLEY’S SERMONS. 
. CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 
. COUNTRY PARSON’S WIFE, by MRS. CLARKE. Feap. 


AFFGHANISTAN, with the Troops under the Command of General Sir W. Nort, 
&c., during the late War. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. with 8 Original Illustrations. 


. ANDERSON’S (late Rev. ROBERT) PRACTICAL EX- 


POSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. JOLIN. 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. cloth. 


TEN DISCOURSES on the COMMUNION 
po oh og pang CHURCH of ENGLAND. 2nd Edition, with an Appenp:x. 12mo. 
price 7s. " 


PASTORAL ADDRESS on 


TION, and POSTSCRIPT. 18mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


REGENERA- 


8 vols. 
12mo. price 6s. each, in cloth. 


N.B. All the former Works by the same Author may still be had. 


S.) DEFENCE of the PRINCIPLES of the 
ENGLISH Se oe from the ATTACKS of the TRACTARIANS. 8yo. 
price 7s. cloth. 


12mo. 
price 6s. cloth. 


8yo. price 
8s. cloth 


12mo. priee 5s. cloth. 
6th Edition. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 


price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


. DIMOCK’S EXPLANATION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES. Vol. L. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
DESTINY of the JEWS, by TEN CLERGYMEN of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND, 12mo. price 9s. cloth. 


DAILY READINGS, by the Author of ‘Christ our Ex- 


ample.’ 2nd Edition, 12mo. price 6s. cloth. 
EDWARD'S PLAIN SERMONS. 
ELWIN’S PLAIN SERMONS. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 
FLETCHER’ CHILD’S GUIDE through the BIBLE. 


12mo. price 4s. cloth. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS. 


Edition, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

GARBETT’S PAROCHIAL SERMONS. | 8yo. 12s. el. 
BAMPTON LECTURES, 1842. 2 vols. 
REVIEW of DR. PUSEY’S SERMON. 6s. 
LETTER to the VICE-CHANCELLOR. 1s. 
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3rd Edition, post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, Plates. 
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2nd Edition, 
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7s. cloth. 
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3s. 6d. cloth. 


INFLUENCE, by the Author of ‘Miriam.’ 
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6s. cloth. 
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3rd Edition, 
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By the same Author, 
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9th Edition, 
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